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Our  family  originated  from  Neustadt,  Suvalk,  Gaberny, 
Lithuania.  Our  family  name  - Father’s  name  was  Bartakovsky  and 
Mother’s  name  was  Gelbert. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Goldman  --  Uncle  Ralph  came  to 
this  country  a few  years  before  our  Father  and  started  out  as  a pack 
peddler.  On  one  of  his  trips  around  Point  Rock,  Oneida  County,  he 
was  crossing  the  Fish  Creek  Bridge  when  he  met  Mr.  Frank  A.  Watters, 
who  at  the  time  was  a country  school  teacher.  Mr.  Watters  said  to 
Uncle  Ralph,  "Peddler,  what’s  your  name",  and  Uncle  Ralph  said, 
"Bartakovsky".  "That’s  no  American  name",  said  Mr.  Watters.  "A 
good  American  name  is  Goldman,  easy  to  spell  and  you  will  soon  make 
enough  gold  to  become  a Goldman".  From  then  on  Uncle  Ralph’s  name 
was  Goldman,  so  when  Father  came  to  the  U.S.A.  his  name  also  became 
Goldman . 


An  interesting  side  light  about  Frank  A.  Watters.  He  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  northern  part  of  Oneida  County,  attended 
the  country  red  school,  passed  thru  the  8th  grade,  became  a country 
school  teacher,  later  came  to  Rome  and  read  the  law  books  in  a 
lawyer’s  office  for  three  years  and  then  went  to  Syracuse  University 
where  he  tried  the  law  examinations  and  passed.  He  opened  a law 
office  in  Rome  and  was  our  Father’s  lawyer  and  best  friend  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives. 

Father  was  born  in  1864  in  Neustadt  - died  September  27, 

1945  in  Rome,  New  York.  His  Yahrzeit  is  on  the  Jewish  Calendar 
20  days  in  the  month  of  TISHRE. 

Mother  was  born  in  1867  in  Neustadt  - died  February  19th, 
1931  in  Rome,  New  York.  Her  Yahrzeit  is  on  the  Jewish  Calendar 
2nd  day  in  the  month  of  ADAR. 

Father  and  Mother  were  married  in  1884.  While  there  is  no 
way  of  verifying  these  dates,  figuring  as  per  the  ages  of  the  members 
of  our  family,  I feel  well  satisfied  that  the  above  dates  are 
accurate . 


Father  came  to  this  country  in  1890.  He  was  made  a U.S. 
Citizen  on  September  28,  1901  in  the  Onondaga  County  Court  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  by  the  Honorable  Judge  Wm.  Ross. 

Father  and  Mother  and  Brother  Ted  are  buried  in  the  Rome 
Synagogue  Cemetery  - located  in  Whitesboro,  New  York.  Brother  Eli 
is  buried  in  the  Cemetery  of  Temple  Beth  El  of  Utica  - also  located 
in  Whitesboro,  New  York. 
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Our  Frandfather,  Father’s  Father,  was  named  "Hirschel 
Zelik".  He  had  three  wives,  the  first  two  died  and  he  died  while 
living  with  the  third. 

Uncle  Ralph  was  born  from  the  first  wife  and  the  second 
wife  gave  birth  to  Father  and  Aunt  Bessie  Weinberg.  The  third  wife 
is  the  one  I remember  from  Neustadt  and  she  gave  birth  to  Uncle 
Hyman  Goldman  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  Her  name  was  "Simie"  and  we 
children  affectionately  called  her  "Bubby  Simie”. 

When  Grandfather  married  "Bubby  Simie"  she  was  a widow 
with  two  boys  in  their  teens.  Those  two  boys  were  Max  Jacobs  of 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Peretz  Jacobs  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

After  Grandfather  died  Max  Jacobs  brought  "Bubby  Simie"  to 
Detroit  and  I’ve  heard  she  again  married  and  lived  very  comfortable 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

I was  Bar  Mitzvah  on  Chanukkah  1901  and  much  to  our  surprise 
Uncle  Max  Jacobs  and  Bubby  Simie  came  to  Syracuse  to  my  Bar  Mitzvah. 
Needless  to  say  they  were  most  welcome  guests  for  that  was  the  first 
time  Dad  and  Mother  saw  Bubby  Simie  since  they  left  Neustadt.  Uncle 
Max  stayed  a few  days  but  Bubby  stayed  with  us  for  several  weeks  and 
we  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  visit. 

As  I stated.  Mother’s  name  was  "Channah  Loiah"  (Anna  Leah) 
Gelbert.  Her  Father’s  name  was  "Shumual  Abbie",  Abraham  Samuel, 
after  whom  I was  named.  He  died  before  I was  born  but  many  times 
have  I heard  Mother  say  that  he  was  a very  wise  man  and  when  Jewish 
people  of  Neustadt  were  confronted  with  perplexing  problems,  they 
would  come  to  "Reb  Shumual  Abbie"  for  advice.  Of  course,  he  always 
gave  that  advice  for  free. 

Mother's  Mother’s  name  was  "Chi  Gittle"  (Gertrude  Ida)  and 
she  was  an  angel  of  ,a  woman.  Wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world  and  a 
heart  of  gold.  I have  a faint  memory  of  her  and  can  remember  her 
giving  we  children  love  and  tender  care,  always.  I well  remember 
that  for  we  lived  with  Bubbie  until  we  left  Neustadt  for  America. 

There  were  eleven  children  in  Mother’s  family  but  only  two 
lived  to  grow  up.  Mother  and  Uncle  Muttel.  What  a tragic  life  our 
poor  Bubbie  "Chi  Gittel"  had  - and  the  straw  that  sapped  the  desire 
to  live  from  her  life  must  have  been  when  Mother  and  we  three  child- 
ren left  Neustadt  for  America  for  she  died  within  a year  or  so 
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after  we  left.  I can  remember  crying  as  we  were  leaving  and  Bubble 
said,  don’t  cry  for  when  you  arrive  in  America  you  will  look  thru 
a window  and  see  me.  Upon  arrival  in  Castle  Garden  the  first  thing 
I asked  for  was  the  window  to  see  our  feubbie.  Every  word  of  this 
is  the  truth,  I swear. - 

When  Bubble  Simie  married  Grandpa  "Hirschel  Zelik"  she  found 
two  small  children  with  Grandpa,  our  Father  and  Aunt  Bessie.  Child- 
ren being  what  they  are,  she  was  constantly  complaining  about 
"Yonkel"  our  Dad,  and  singing  praises  for  "Peshkie",  Aunt  Bessie. 

As  a youngster  Dad  tried  to  earn  a kopek,  penny,  whenever 
the  opportunity  presented  itself.  In  the  Jewish  Orthodox  Shules, 
during  the  Succoth  Holiday,  one  day  during  the  morning  services 
they  "Shlug  Shinnas".  Shinnas  is  a reed  with  small  leaves  which 
grow  near  streams.  These  reeds  are  gathered,  made  into  small 
bunches  and  sold  to  the  worshippers  for  a few  pennies  per  bunch. 

Dad  said  he  was  eleven  years  old  when  this  incident  happened. 

He  worked  very  hard  for  a whole  week  gathering  Shinnas  and  kept 
them  in  a tub  of  water  so  as  to  keep  them  fresh  to  sell  in  Shule. 

The  day  before  the  big  day  Bubbie  Simie  became  angry  at  Dad  and 
said  the  Shinnas  were  dirtying  the  kitchen  so  she  took-  the  tub  with 
all  the  Shinnas  and  threw  them  out  of  the  house.  Well,  you  can 
picture  the  heartache  of  a eleven  year  old.  Poor  boy,  to  see  what 
was  to  have  been  a few  dollars  in  cash  deliberately  destroyed. 

That  was  more  than  Yonkel  could  bear  so  he  up  and  left  home. 

He  hired  out  to  a Jewish  Farmer,  near  the  town,  for  $11.00  per 
year,  with  board  but  his  sleeping  quarters  was  in  the  hayloft  in 
the  barn.  And  to  pour  injury  upon  insult,  Mr.  Farmer  cheated  him 
out  of  his  first  year’s  pay.  I cite  this  incident,  dear  brothers 
and  sisters,  so  that  we  can  further  appreciate  the  rugged  life  our 
dear  Dad  lived  thru  and  I know  we  are  all  more  than  thankful  for 
the  better  life  he  enjoyed  with  our  dear  Mother  and  his  children. 

He  was  a man  of  courage,  strength  and  foresight,  lived  an  honorable 
life  and  left  a memorial  to  himself  in  the  form  of  a pleasurable 
income  to  his  children. 

As  the  years  went  by  Yonkel  finds  himself  attracted  to  a 
pretty,  young  brunett  by  the  name  of  Channah  Loiah  Gelbert,  our 
immortal  Mother.  Mother  at  the  time  felt  she  was  too  young  for 
steady  company  and  as  she  had  cousins,  by  the  name  of  Gelbert,  in 
Manchester,  England,  she  decided  it  was  a good  opportunity  to  visit 
her  cousins  and  at  the  same  time  see  a bit  more  of  the  world  then 
what  Neustadt  had  to  offer. 
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According  to  the  dates  I have  on  page  2,  Mother  was  a real 
young  girl  when  she  went  to  England.  There  she  learned  the  dress- 
making trade  and  also  to  speak  a limited  bit  of  English.  Mother’s 
English  speaking  ability  was  cute.  I can  vividly  remember,  on  our 
trip  to  America,  Mother  teaching  us  children  a few  words  in  English 
with  which  to  greet  Uncle  Hyman  Weinberg  who  met  us  at  CasHe  Garden. 

Evidently  Dad’s  courtship  with  Mother  impressed  her  deeper 
than  she  thought,  when  she  left  Neustadt  for  England  for  it  wasn’t 
too  long  before  she  returned  home.  Dad  promised  to  get  married 
right  after  he  had  his  physical  examination  for  military  service 
for  he  was  certain  he  was  too  short  in  height  to  pass.  Dad  was 
about  one  inch  too  short  for  military  service  so  was  therefor 
exempt  but  was  not  given  his  physical  exemption  papers  for  the 
following  reason: 

At  the  same  time  Dad  was  being  examined,  another  young 
fellow,  the  son  of  a rich  man,  was  having  his  physical.  This 
young  man  passed  his  physical  for  military  service  but  his  father 
being  rich  bought  Dad’s  exemption  papers  - graft  was  the  rule  of 
the  day  in  the  Czar’s  Russia  and  in  those  days  and  until  after 
World  War  I the  Baltic  States  and  Poland  belonged  to  Russia. 

It  left  Dad  in  a precarious  situation  for  while  he  was  free 
from  military  service,  he  possessed  no  legal  papers  to  prove  it. 

As  the  saying  goes  "Every  cloud  has  a silver  lining",  this  crooked 
deal  put  over  on  Dad  was  really  "his  silver  lining"  for  otherwise 
he  may  have  remained  in  Neustadt  and  we  children,  if  alive,  would 
have  been  scattered  throughout  Russia,  as  what  happened  to  Uncle 
Muttel  and  his  family. 

Before  going  into  our  parents’  wedding,  I must  go  back  to 
Uncle  Ralph  who  was  the  oldest  son  of  Grandfather  "Hirschel  Zeleg". 
Uncle  Ralph  had  some  wealthy  relatives  in  Sweden,  on  his  Mother’s 
side.  As  he  was  approaching  the  age  of  21,  not  wanting  to  go 
into  military  service,  he  left  Nuestadt  and  was  going  to  walk  or 
hitch  hike  to  Sweden.  Needless  to  say,  he  didn’t  get  far  and 
remained  in  Scharwindt,  Germany,  where  he  married  Aunt  Ida, 
whose  name  was  Winkelstein.  Cousins  Barnett,  Irving  and  Rae  were 
born  in  Scharwindt. 

Neustadt  was  on  the  boundary  in  Lithuania  and  Scharwindt  was 
on  the  boundary  in  Germany,  divided  by  a river  no  wider  than  our 
Mohawk  River  - I mention  this  fact  for  an  obvious  reason,  as  you 
will  see. 
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In  the  summer  of  1884  Mother  and  Dad  were  married.  Uncle 
Ralph  being  Dad’s  oldest  brother  he  very  much  wanted  Uncle  Ralph 
to  witness  his  wedding.  They  set  up  the  "Chuppy"  (canopy)  on  the 
Neustado  bank  of  the  river  and  Uncle  Ralph  stood  on  the  Scharwindt 
bank  of  the  river  and  I was  told  that  Uncle  Ralph  saw  and  heard 
every  word  of  the  ceremony.  I heard  Mother  tell  that  story  many 
times . 


Now  Mother  and  Dad  are  married  and  I am  certain  they  took 
no  honeymoon  for  if  they  had,  our  dear  Mother  would  have  spoken 
of  it.  Mother  was  truly  a darling  if  ever  there  was  one  for  as 
a little  boy,  when  living  in  Syracuse,  how  well  I can  remember 
the  stories  she  would  tell  about  their  life  in  Neustadt.  And  it 
is  from  her  word  of  mouth  that  I am  able  to  record  the  true  happen- 
ings of  our  family.  Right  after  their  wedding  they  went  to  live 
in  the  house  with  Bubble  Chi  Gittel,  who  owned  her  house. 

Dad  was  not  a craftsman  or  mechanic  and  other  for  the  one 
year,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  he  never  worked  for  any  one  for  wages. 
He  had  confidence  in  his  ability  to  make  a living  by  working  for 
himself  so  after  marriage,  we  could  say  he  had  an  established  route 
in  the  countryside. 

Dad  would  leave  home  on  Sunday  morning  and  return  on  Friday 
afternoon,  in  time  for  the  Sabbath.  Of  course,  he  traveled  on 
foot.  Dad  did  not  specialize  in  buying  just  one  product,  whatever 
the  farmer  had  to  sell,  if  there  was  a potential  profit  in  it. 

Dad  bought  it.  The  farmers  in  that  area  grew  a lot  of  flax,  a 
fiber  from  which  linen  cloth  is  made.  Dad  did  a lot  of  flax 
buying  as  that  was  his  main  stock  in  trade.  Whatever  he  bought, 
included  in  the  deal  was  that  Mr.  Farmer  had  to  deliver  in  Neustadt 
for  in  the  early  days  Dad  had  no  horse.  Often  times  I have  said, 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  but  today,  we  do  what  used  to 
be  done,  in  more  modern  ways.  Today  we  have  large  companies  who 
are  in  the  wrecking  business,  buildings  are  bought  to  be  torn 
down  with  the  profits  in  the  salvage.  Dad  done  the  same  thing  in 
his  early  days.  If  a farmer  had  an  old  barn  he  wasn’t  using  Dad 
would  buy  the  barn  in  knock  down  form.  Mr.  Farmer  to  tear  down 
the  barn  and  deliver  all  the  material  in  town.  Dad  would  then  sell 
the  old  lumber  to  the  bakery  for  fire  wood.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Dad  transacted  all  these  deals  with  a very  limited 
capital  so  therefor  had  to  be  a good  judge  of  values  for  he  was 
in  no  position  to  lose  money.  We,  his  children,  can  well  apprec- 
iate his  exercise  of “good  judgment." 
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You  will  recall  Dad’s  military  physical,  when  he  was  cheated 
out  of  his  military  exemption  papers.  Well,  here  is  where  the 
grafters  started  to  make  it  pay.  In  all  border  towns  the  army  had 
a standing  company  of  soldiers  and  their  main  source  of  income  was 
graft.  Mother  used  to  tell  how  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  when 
Dad  was  on  the  road,  a soldier  would  come  to  the  house  and  say, 
Channah,  next  week  we  are  going  to  take  Yonkel  into  the  army. 

Well,  that  threat  meant  but  one  thing,  graft.  Just  as  sure  as 
Friday  afternoon  came,  Mr.  Soldier  was  at  the  house  waiting  for 
Dad  to  return  and  Dad  well  knew  what  the  visit  was  for.  A few 
RUBLE  took  care  of  the  situation  for  a few  weeks. 

Our  Neustadt  Family 

The  first  born  was  a boy  but  he  died  as  an  infant. 

Eli  was  born  on  July-10-l886 . 

I,  Abe,  was  born  on  the  5 th  day  of  Chanukah -1888 . 

Mollie  was  born  on  July -10-1890. 

Mollle  was  born  after  Dad  had  left  for  America  and  Dad  did  not 
see  Mollie  until  we  arrived  in  America,  four  or  five  years  later. 

I did  not  remember  Dad  from  Neustadt  as  I was  but  a year  and  a 
half  old  when  he  left. 

I can  well  remember  that  when  Ell  and  I were  little  tots 
and  when  we  got  into  a quarrel,  Eli  would  say  to  me,  "Your  Father 
is  a bad  man  and  my  Father  is  a good  man"  - I would  come  back  at 
him  by  reversing  the  words . 

Yes,  the  truth  was  that  we  three  children  in  Neustadt  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  having  a father 
with  us.  However,  God  bless  the  immortal  soul  of  our  dear  Mother, 
she  was  both  a Father  and  Mother  to  us  - and  our  "Bubble  Chi  Gittel" 
was  a tower  of  strength  and  comfort  to  Mother  and  we  children. 

After  Dad  left  Neustadt,  Mother  conducted  a Ladies’  Custom 
Dressmaking  Shop  in  our  house.  She  must  have  done  fairly  well  for 
she  had  as  many  as  a half  dozen  girls  working  for  her. 

About  a year  or  so,  after  our  parents  were  married.  Dad  had 
enough  capital  with  which  to  buy  a horse  and  wagon  which  enabled 
him  to  expand  his  territory,  buy  more  of  whatever  Mr.  Farmer  had 
to  sell. 

It  soon  became  noticed  In  town  that  Yonkel  was  a wide  awake 
business  man.  His  expanded  activities  attracted  the  attention  of 
men  with  money.  A group  of  four  or  five  men  joined  with  Dad  to  buy 
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and  sell.  The  surrounding  Towns  had  market  days  on  different  days 
of  the  week  which  Dad  and  his  associates  would  attend.  Here  again 
the  graft  situation  would  show  its  ugly  head. 

In  those  days  every  resident  of  Neustadt  had  to  have  an 
identification  pass  card  in  order  to  legally  leave  Town.  For  al- 
most no  reason  at  all  one’s  pass  card  would  be  cancelled  for  30 
days.  Daid  said  his  card  would  be  cancelled  with  due  regularity 
but  it  would  not  stop  him  from  attending  the  various  market  sales - 
but  at  these  sales  the  local  soldiers  also  were  there  - they  would 
challenge  every  out  of  town  buyer  for  his  pass  card  so,  not  having 
a card  for  the  month,  it  meant  but  one  thing,  FIVE  RUBLE  tip.  This 
graft  was  one  continuous  performance  and  it  was  getting  deeper 
under  Dad's  skin. 

Dad  found  that  dealing  in  geese  proved  the  most  profitable 
so  they  concentrated  on  fat  geese  - they  would  buy  geese  by  the 
hundreds,  load  their  three  decker  wagon  to  capacity  and  drive  the 
remainder  on  the  road,  as  they  did  cattle.  As  previously  mentioned. 
Uncle  Ralph  settled  in  Scharwindt,  Germany  with  full  intention 
of  making  his  permanent  home  there  but  even  way  back  in  those  days 
there  were  German  laws  prohibiting  Jews  from  becoming  citizens. 

Life  there  for  a Jew  could  not  have  been  too  good  for  it  wasn’t 
many  years  after  settling  there  that  Uncle  Ralph  sailed  for  America 
and  settled  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Now,  getting  back  to  Dad  and  Co.  and  the  Russian  Geese. 

These  geese  were  of  the  big  fat  variety  with  the  feather  cap  on 
their  head.  There  was  a strong  market  for  these  geese  in  Germany 
so  the  operation  of  Dad’s  Co.  was  to  buy  in  Lithuania  and  Uncle 
Ralph  would  do  the  selling  in  Germany. 

Here  we  must  admit  and  tip  our  hats  to  Dad  and  Co.  Without 
any  business  training  or  schooling,  only  from  the  school  of  hard 
knocks,  and  with  a very  limited  capital,  they  were  operating  on 
an  international  scale. 

This  is  one  of  the  straws  that  helped  Dad  to  decide  to 
leave  Neustadt.  I’ve  heard  Dad  tell  this  story  many  times.  As 
you  know,  Neustadt  was  separated  from  Scharwindt,  Germany,  by  a 
river  no  wider  than  our  Mohawk  River.  In  going  to  Scharwindt  one 
had  to  go  into  the  Toll  Booth,  show  his  pass  card  and  pay  the  duty 
as  per  the  value  of  what  you  were  taking  out  or  bringing  in.  On 
this  particular  day.  Dad  with  the  aid  of  his  Father,  Hirschel  Zelik, 
were  driving  a flock  of  geese  to  Scharwindt.  Dad  went  into  the 
Toll  Booth  to  pay  the  duty  for  exporting  the  geese  and  left  his 
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Father  to  watch  them.  When  Dad  came  out  his  Father  said  the  geese 
picked  up  and  flew  over  the  river  into  Scharwindt.  Dad  said  "That’s 
good  for  now  we  will  not  have  to  drive  them  across  the  bridge". 

Well,  no  sooner  had  the  geese  landed  on  the  German  side  when  they 
immediately  picked  up  and  flew  back  to  Neustadt. 

The  border  being  guarded  24  hours  a day  by  Russian  Soldiers, 
as  soon  as  the  geese  landed  the  soldiers  started  shooting  their 
rifles  in  the  air  claiming  that  a flock  of  German  geese  smuggled 
themselves  into  Neustadt  so  therefor  had  to  be  arrested.  In  spite 
of  all  reasoning  and  protest,  the  officer  of  the  guard  confiscated 
the  whole  flock. 

Dad  started  working  with  the  leading  men  in  town,  seeking 
ways  and  means  of  having  the  geese  released.  It  developed  that 
release  could  only  come  from  the  Czar’s  office  in  St.  Petersburg. 

The  release  finally  came  after  6 weeks.  By  that  time  half  of  the 
flock  was  stolen  by  the  soldiers  and  half  of  what  were  left  died. 
That  deal  was  the  financial  breakup  of  Dad  and  Co. 

With  that  heavy  loss,  plus  the  constant  drain  of  graft  to 
the  soldiers  on  the  army  threat,  it  was  just  impossible  for  Dad 
to  see  any  worthwhile  future  in  Neustadt.  It  was  a hard  decision 
for  Dad  to  make  for  he  dearly  loved  Mother  and  his  children,  so  to 
separate  from  home  and  family  nearly  broke  his  heart  but  he  said, 
in  order  to  give  his  family  a worthwhile  future,  he  just  had  to 
try  other  fields. 

Now  that  Dad  had  decided  to  leave  Neustadt,  an  economic 
necessity,  the  question  arose  as  to  where  to  go,  America  or  South 
Africa.  Several  of  his  friends  and  neighbors  have  gone  to  South 
Africa  and  from  reports  received  from  them,  they  were  doing  very 
well  for  those  reports  made  quite  an  impression  upon  Dad’s  thinking. 
Wow,  what  a close  call  for  us.  Had  that  have  happened,  none  of  us 
would  have  met  our  dear  life  mates  with  whom  we  have  enjoyed  these 
many  years  of  happiness,  for  which  we  3ay,  "Thanks  to  God".  How- 
ever, Uncle  Ralph  and  Aunt  Bessie  were  in  America,  as  were  a number 
of  Landtsman  from  Neustadt  so  Dad  said,  those  were  the  reasons  in 
favor  of  America. 

Here  I mention  Aunt  Bessie,  Dad’s  sjster.  You  will  recall 
where  Bubble  Simie  found  all  sorts  of  fault  with  Dad  so  that  he  left 
home  at  the  age  of  11  but  showered  praise  on  Peshkie,  Aunt  Bessie. 
Well,  very  soon  after  Dad  left  home,  poor  Peshkie  became  the  scape- 
goat so  that  life  for  her  was  far  from  a bed  of  roses. 
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I never  heard  about  her  courtship  with  Uncle  Hyman  Weinberg, 
who  did  not  live  in  NeU’stadt  but  Uncle  Hyman  was  a good  looking 
young  man  and  possessed  a trade,  a full  fledged  tailor.  They  were 
both  young  so  it  must  have  been  a case  of  "love  at  first  sight" 
for  they  were  married  and  shortly  after,  sailed  for  America  and 
settled  in  New  York  City  where  Uncle  Hyman  went  to  work  in  a men’s 
clothing  factory. 

Now,  Dad  is  coming  to  America  because  he  has  a brother  and 
sister  here.  It  must  have  taken  every  dollar  he  had  to  pay  for 
his  passage  for  he  was  stone  broke  when  arriving  in  New  York- 

Upon  arriving  in  Castle  Garden  there  were  some  Lithuanian 
farmers  on  the  ship  and  they  had  quite  a sum  of  Russian  Rubles 
which  they  wanted  to  exchange  for  American  dollars.  They  could 
only  speak  Litvish  but  the  Custom  Officers  could  not  but  they  could 
speak  German.  As  Dad  could  speak  both  Litvish  and  German,  he  acted 
as  an  interpreter  for  both  parties  and  in  the  exchange  from  Russian 
Rubles  to  U.  S.  money  Dad  made  $15.00  U.  S.  dollars. 

Uncle  Hyman  Weinberg  met  Dad  at  Castle  Garden  and  took 
him  to  his  apartment  on  Orchard  Street.  The  next  day  Dad  said  he 
took  a walk  to  see  what  New  York  looked  like.  On  East  Broadway  he 
saw  a bank  with  a sign  printed  in  Yiddish.  It  read  "YARMALOFSKY 
Bank,  money  sent  to  all  parts  of  Europe".  Dad  went  in  and  sent  the 
$15.00  he  made  to  Mother  in  Neustadt. 

Dad  had  no  intention  of  remaining  in  New  York,  even  tho 
Uncle  Hyman  assured  him  of  a job  in  the  clothing  factory  where  he 
could  learn  the  trade  of  a tailor.  Dad  wanted  no  part  of  working 
for  someone  else.  He  was  determined  to  get  to  Syracuse  and  start 
out  for  himself. 

Uncle  Hyman  Weinberg  advanced  Dad  the  price  of  a railroad 
ticket  from  New  York  to  Syracuse.  Upon  arriving  in  Syracuse  there 
was  a Jewish  truck  driver,  with  a one  horse  truck  at  the  station, 
so  Dad  showed  him  Uncle  Ralph’s  address  and  asked  how  much  he  would 
charge  to  take  Dad  and  his  burlap  sack  to  that  address.  At  this 
point  Dad  had  exactly  27  cents.  After  some  dickering  they  agreed 
on  25  cents.  Upon  arriving  at  Uncle  Ralph’s,  Dad  wrote  a letter 
to  Aunt  Bessie  in  New  York  and  with  the  remaining  2 cents  bought  a 
stamp  for  the  letter  which  left  Dad  without  a cent. 

My  first  mention  of  Uncle  Ralph,  he  was  a Pack  Peddler. 

He  was  not  a physical  strong  man  so  therefor  was  unable  to  continue 
carrying  the  pack.  Instead  he  opened  a neighborhood  grocery  store 
in  Syracuse  and  when  Dad  arrived,  his  store  and  apt.  was  on  Orange 
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Street  corner  of  Madison. 

Now,  here  is  Dad  in  Syracuse  with  no  trade  and  no  money 
but  thanks  to  God,  with  good  health  and  a strong  body.  So,  what 
is  there  to  do  but  to  become  a Pack  Peddler.  A Mr.  Shimberg  had 
a wholesale  notions  and  dry  goods  store  in  Syracuse  where  most  of 
the  peddlers  traded.  He  advanced  Dad  $35.00  worth  of  credit, 
mostly  in  notions,  and  with  that  Dad  started  peddling.  With  so 
little  merchandise  he  confined  his  travels  close  to  Syracuse. 

This  he  did  for  about  six  months,  until  he  accumulated  a little 
capital  which  enabled  him  to  start  out  on  the  road  with  a fairly 
complete  line  of  dry-goods. 

Today  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  a man  could 
or  would  work  as  hard  as  Dad  did  in  order  to  get  started.  But, 

Dad  said  he  left  a wife  with  three  children  in  Neustadt  and  they 

had  to  be  supported,  as  well  as  some  financial  help  to  his  father. 

Dad  had  a special  harness  built  for  himself.  On  his  back 
was  the  big  pack.  On  both  sides  of  his  chest  were  hooks  where 
small  cases  were  hung  and  a satchel  in  each  hand.  Picture  a set 
up  like  that,  walking  from  five  to  ten  miles  a day  over  rough 
country  roads.  I’ve  had  big  strong  farmers  come  into  our  store 
in  Rome  tell  me  they  remembered  when  Dad  carried  the  pack  it  was 
so  heavy  that  they,  as  young  men,  could  not  lift  it  off  the  floor. 

I once  said  to  Pa,  in  those  days  horses  were  cheap  so  why 

didn’t  you  bujr  a horse  and  wagon  instead  of  playing  the  part  of 
a horse.  His  answer  was  that  he  was  so  lonesome  for  Mother  and 
the  children  that  all  he  could  think  of  was  to  return  to  Neustadt 
so  therefor  did  not  want  to  tie  up  any  of  his  money  in  rigs.  He 
carried  the  pack  for  three  years  and  nine  months  and  then  decided 
that  he  is  in  this  country  to  stay  so  he  swapped  or  traded  three 
second  hand  watches  with  Dad  Fox,  the  old  horse  trader,  for  a small 
horse  and  Democrat  wagon.  His  first  horse  in  this  country 
and  her  name  was  Dolly.  Pa  said  she  was  a good  little  horse  with 
but  one  bad  habit  - when  she  became  tired  she  would  lay  down  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

How  hard  Dad  worked,  no  one  but  he  knew,  but  he  had  a 
supreme  purpose  for  working  and  saving.  His  dream  and  goal  in  life 
was  to  bring  Mother  and  we  three  children  here  so  that  he  could 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  with  his  family.  Now  here  is  a thought 
for  us  to  consider.  In  those  days  the  average  man  earned  10  cents 
per  hour.  Milk  was  3 cents  per  quart.  Men’s  socks  were  2 for  25 
cents.  I mention  these  facts  to  show  how  hard  a man  had  to  work  in 
order  to  accumulate  any  amount  of  money.  So,  with  the  dollar  so 
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hard  to  come  by  and  with  Dad  here  but  four  years  as  a Pack  Peddler- 
he  had  saved  and  on  deposit  in  the  Onondaga  County  Savings  of 
Syracuse  $1400.00. 

Now  he  considered  himself  an  established  traveling  merchant 
for  over  the  wide  stretch  of  territory  which  he  covered,  he  was 
already  acquainted  with  people  and  had  regular  customers.  So,  he 
buys  steamship  tickets  and  sends  for  his  family. 

As  there  was  no  railroad  in  Neustadt,  we  were  all  loaded 
into  a horse  drawn  wagon  and  taken  to  the  nearest  railroad  station 
in  Germany  where  we  were  put  aboard  a train  for  Hamburg,  the  sea- 
port. As  I recall,  we  had  a two  day  lay  over  in  Hamburg  before  the 
ship  sailed.  We  were  housed  in  army  like  barracks.  Eli  being  the 
oldest  child,  he  got  into  mischief  in  more  ways  than  one,  including 
a fist  fight  in  which  he  well  beat  up  a boy  his  size.  It  frightened 
Mother  considerable  for  fear  that  we  would  be  prevented  from  sail- 
ing but  Mother  straightened  out  everything  and  it  was  a great  relief 
to  board  the  ship. 

I have  but  a very  faint  recollection  of  our  trip  across  the 
ocean  but  this  incident  I remember.  Our  ship  made  a port  stop  in 
England  and  there  working  on  the  dock  were  some  negroes.  Well, 
those  negroes  created  quite  a stir  amongst  our  passengers  for  they 
had  never  before  seen  a colored  man  and  according  to  their  opinion 
the  negroes  became  black  thru  some  disease  so  therefor  wouldn’t 
live  very  long. 

Dad  purchased  steamship  tickets  for  a fast  boat  which  was 
to  make  the  trip  in  seven  days  but  instead  we  were  put  on  a slow 
boat  which  took  three  weeks.  Dad  was  very  angry  over  the  error 
and  I’ve  heard  Dad  say  he  received  a cash  rebate. 

Uncle  Hyman  Weinberg  met  us  at  Castle  Garden  and  took  us 
to  their  apartment  where  we  met  Aunt  Bessie.  The  next  day  we  were 
put  on  the  train  for  Syracuse.  Mother,  bless  her  memory,  was  cute. 

She  knew  a few  words  in  English  and  on  the  train  was  teaching  we 

children  what  to  say  in  English  when  we  met  Dad. 

Dad  met  us  at  the  R.R.  station  in  Syracuse  where  he  had  a 
hack  "carriage"  engaged  and  we  were  taken  to  Uncle  Ralph’s  home 
which  was  on  Madison  St.  cor.  of  Orange.  I can  still  see  Barnett 
coming  out  to  the  hack  to  greet  us.  And  here  is  one  for  the  books - 

Mollie  was  the  youngest  so  Barnett  picked  her  up  and  carried  her 

into  the  house,  mighty  little  knowing  that  about  fifteen  years  later 

she  was  to  become  his  wife. 
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Dad  had  an  apartment  rented  and  furnished  ready  for  us  to 
move  Into.  It  was  on  1024  Almond  St.  corner  of  Jackson  St.  They 
were  very  nice  rooms  hut  with  no  inside  plumbing  but  homes  without 
plumbing  were  the  regular  way  of  living  in  those  days.  We  had  a 
hand  pump  in  the  kitchen  which  supplied  wash  water  from  a cistern 
in  the  cellar.  For  drinking  water,  there  was  an  open  well  in 
Jackson  Alley  corner  of  Almond  St.,  a short  block  from  our  house, 
so  once  every  day  I or  Eli  would  go  to  the  well  with  a three  gallon 
pail  with  a string  on  the  handle  and  bring  back  a pail  of  drinking 
water. 

Talk  about  sanitation,  in  those  days  I presume  the  word 
wasn’t  yet  coined. 

However,  in  a year  or  so  later,  city  water  was  installed 
in  our  part  of  the  city.  What  excitement  it  was  for  us  kids, 
jumping  in  and  out  of  the  ditches.  And  besides,  it  proved  a source 
of  income  to  us.  The  water  mains  were  soldered  at  each  joint  so 
after  six  o'clock,  when  the  working  men  went  home,  we  would  jump 
down  into  the  ditch  and  gather  the  solder  drippings  which  we  sold 
to  the  junk  man  for  a penny  or  two. 

Brother  Ted  was  born  at  this  address,  on  Feb.  22,  1897.  He 
was  our  first  born  in  America  and  a very  pretty  baby  indeed.  We 
all  loved  him  very  much  and  I sort  of  became  his  special  nurse. 

He  was  named  "Zelik  Tavyah".  His  English  name  became  Tubbie.  That 
remained  his  name  until  we  moved  to  Rome,  where  he  first  started 
to  go  to  school  and  it  was  then  that  we  gave  him  the  name  of 
Theodore.  No,  Ted  started  to  go  to  school  in  Syracuse,  but  I do 
not  recall  whether  he  received  any  credit  for  that  schooling. 

This  house  at  1024  Almond  St.  was  owned  by  Mr.  Prinstein 
who  also  owned  the  leading  Jewish  Bakery  in  Syracuse.  Later  on 
Hiram  Weisberg's  mother  opened  a Jewish  Bakery  on  Harrison  St. 

Mr.  Prinstein 's  son,  Meyer,  went  to  Syracuse  University  and 
was  the  Champion  Broad  Jumper.  He  was  a member  of  the  U.  S.  Olympic 
Team  that  went  to  Athens,  Greece  and  if  I’m  not  mistaken,  he  won 
first  prize  thereby  making  him  the  world’s  greatest  Broad  Jumper. 
Meyer  graduated  a lawyer,  went  to  New  York  to  practice  and  died 
within  the  past  ten  years.  Lyons  Prinstein,  another  son,  was  a 
popular  and  friendly  young  man  amongst  the  Jewish  Community.  Lyons 
went  to  Scranton,  Pa.  as  an  Optometrist  about  the  same  time  that 
Barnett  went  to  Penn. 

The  1024  Almond  St.  house  had  a stove  and  club  room  on  the 
first  floor  and  two  apartments  on  the  second  floor.  The  club  room 
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was  occupied  by  the  Jackson  A.C.  Most  every  Syracuse  old  timer  will 
remember  that  the  Jackson  Base  Ball  and  Foot  Ball  Teams  were  the 
outstanding  teams  in  Syracuse.  Our  playing  field,  I say  "our"  because 
all  of  we  kids  were  called  part  of  the  Jacksons,  was  called  the 
"Greens"  at  the  southern  end  of  Almond  St.,  two  blocks  from  our 
house.  It  was  a vacant  lot  of  about  two  square  blocks,  from  Ren- 
wick  Ave.  to  the  D.  L.  and  W.  R.R.  tracks.  Every  Sunday  afternoon 
there  would  be  a thousand  or  more  men  and  women  watching  the  game. 

Many  of  the  Jackson  A.C.  Boys  went  up  to  the  State  League  Teams, 
of  which  Syracuse  was  part  of,  known  as  the  "Stars". 

On  the  2nd  floor  were  two  apartments.  We  lived  in  the 
front  one  and  in  the  rear  one,  a family  moved  in  from  Canada  and 
their  name  was  "Pincus".  We  all  remember  them  for  Mr.  Pincus 
remained  a close  friend  to  our  family  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

At  the  time  they  had  two  boys  and  a girl.  The  oldest  boy's  name 
was  Otto  and  the  other  boy  was  Hymie,  the  girl's  name  I do  not 
remember.  Hymie  and  our  Tubbie  was  about  the  same  age.  Later 
on  we  will  hear  of  an  incident  concerning  the  both  of  them. 

Mrs.  Pincus  had  a widowed  brother-in-law  by  the  name  of 
Brown  who  moved  in  next  door  to  us.  Mr.  Brown  had  several  boys 
and  two  girls  whose  names  were  Emma  and  Jennie.  Being  without  a 
mother,  the  girls  had  a rather  hard  time.  Our  dear  Mother,  being 
of  the  generous  heart  which  she  was,  showed  a lot  of  affection  to 
Jennie  for  she  was  about  sister  Mollie’s  age.  She  spent  a good 
deal  of  time  in  our  house,  often  sleeping  with  Mollie.  When  she 
grew  up  she  became  a saleslady  in  Dey  Bros.  Store  and  I believe 
worked  there  till  married.  We'll  again  hear  about  her  later. 

Emma  was  adopted  by  a Jacobson  Family  who  lived  on  Grape  St. 
between  Jackson  and  Monroe.  We  will  also  hear  more  about  her. 

Of  the  Brown  boys,  one  was  Joe.  He  eventually  landed  in  Hollywood 
and  became  an  executive  in  the  motion  picture  industry,  "Joe  E. 

Brown . " 


At  this  time  Uncle  Ralph  moved  his  grocery  store  to  corner 
of  Almond  and  Taylor  St.  and  lived  in  the  house  next  door  on 
Almond  St.  The  property  was  owned  by  a Mr.  Wiseberg.  It's  at 
this  address  that  Abe,  Harry,  Isidor  (deceased)  Shirley  and  Esther 
were  born.  Uncle  Ralph  remained  at  this  location  until  1905  when 
he  moved  to  Orange  St.  cor.  of  Monroe.  There  he  remained  until 
he  retired  which  wasn't  many  years  later. 

We  have  all  heard  a good  deal  about  the  wonderful  horse.  Big 
Jim,  which  Dad  had.  From  the  time  Dad  started  to  peddle  he  always 
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came  home  in  Syracuse  for  Roshashona  and  remained  until  after  the 
last  Holiday  "Succoth"  which  was  four  weeks.  During  the  1897 
holiday  period  there  was  a horse  auction  which  Dad  attended. 

Good  horses  then  sold  for  between  $150.00  and  $200.  Big 
Jim  was  a beautiful  bay  colt  4 years  old,  weighing  about  1600  lbs. 

He  was  put  on  the  auction  block  because  he  was  so  frisky  they  called 
him  a wild  horse  that  couldn’t  be  properly  broken.  As  Dad  was  a 
good  judge  of  horses  and  an  excellent  horseman  he  felt  confident 
he  could  handle  that  colt  so  he  bid  in  and  bought  him  for  $40.00,  the 
buy  of  the  year.  He  was  a wonderful  horse,  could  jump  a fence  four 
feet  high  and  for  years  pulled  the  cart  which  later  required  a team 
to  do  the  same  work.  I can  now  see  Dad  loading  the  Democrat  wagon, 
which  came  with  Jim,  preparing  to  start  for  Rome,  Uncle  Ralph  there 
cautioning  Dad  to  be  careful  with  that  wild  colt  - Dad  just  laughed 
and  said  he’ll  be  well  broken  by  the  time  I reach  Rome.  I can  now 
see  Dad  proudly  sitting  on  the  seat,  holding  the  reins  like  an  expert 
driver,  which  he  was,  fully  confident  that  he  will  be  the  master  of 
the  horse.  Jim  was  truly  a great  horse,  admired  by  all  the  farmers 
and  Dad  handled  him  so  skillfully  so  as  to  make  driving  him  a pleas- 
ure, not  one  mean  trick  did  the  horse  develop. 

Eli  started  school  one  term  ahead  of  me.  We  both  started 
in  the  Adam  Street  School,  probably  one  of  the  oldest  school  houses 
in  Syracuse.  It  was  a wooden  building  with  a big,  pot  bellied  coal 
burning  stove  in  each  room  and  with  a Chick  Sales  out  house  privy 
in  the  yard.  The  school  was  four  blocks  from  where  we  lived  on 
Almond  Street.  In  the  meantime  a new  school  was  being  built  in  our 
neighborhood  to  be  called  the  Andrew  Jackson  School,  one  half  block 
from  our  house.  In  Syracuse  grades  used  to  be  called  by  rooms.  Two 
rooms  to  a grade.  I was  in  the  third  room,  grade  2B,  when  we  moved 
from  Adam  to  Jackson  School.  Every  kid  in  the  room  carried  some- 
thing while  moving  so  I carried  a waste  paper  basket.  We  kids  sure 
felt  good  to  go  to  school  in  a new  modern  brick  building,  with  steam 
heat  in  each  room  and  with  flush  toilets  in  the  basement.  A dear 
motherly  woman  by  the  name  of  Bond  was  our  principal.  As  soon  as 
we  became  settled  Mrs.  Bond  went  in  each  room  and  cautioned  us  all 
not  to  use  more  than  two  sheets  of  tissue  paper  when  we  went  to  the 
toilet. 

Mrs.  Bond’s  son,  some  years  later,  was  District  Attorney  of 
Onondaga  County. 

A family  by  the  name  of  Robinson,  who  were  Landtsman  of  ours, 
lived  on  Taylor  Street  next  to  Uncle  Ralph’s  grocery  store.  They  had 
a son,  Hymie,  who  was  known  and  called  "Bullie".  He  was  a character. 
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Bie  and  strong  but  no  brains  for  school  work.  He  quit  school  in  the 
fourth  grade.  I mention  this  because  one  afternoon,  as  school  let 
out,  a big  toughie  started  pitching  on  me  but  just  then  Bullie  came 
along  and  he  gave  the  toughie  the  beating  of  his  life.  Bullie  took 
odd  jobs  and  earned  enough  to  keep  him  going  without  paying  board 
at  home.  His  idea  of  being  well  dressed  was  to  have  a good  pair  of 
pants  and  good  shoes,  the  rest  of  his  wardrobe  didn’t  matter. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Bullie’ s father  was  a refined,  scholarly  gentle- 
man. He  peddled  eye  glasses  in  the  country  and  would  come  home  about 
every  third  week  and,  of  course,  would  go  to  Shule  on  Saturday  wearing 
his  best  suit.  Well^  the  day  before,  Bullie  tore  his  pants  so  ne  gets 
up  earlier  than  his  father  and  puts  on  the  pants  of  his  father’s  best 
suit.  That  was  a calamity  for  Mr.  Robinson  couldn’t  go  to  Shule. 

That  story  was  real  gossip  in  Uncle  Ralph’s  store.  However,  the  rest 
of  the  Robinson  children  were  O.K.  The  oldest  son,  Tom,  became  an 
optometrist  in  Wilkes-Barre  when  the  moved.  They  were  distant 
relatives  to  Aunt  Ida,  Uncle  Ralph’s  wife. 

In  our  first  year  in  this  country  Eli  and  I became  excited 
about  Christmas,  tho  we  knew  nothing  about  it.  In  our  neighborhood 
there  lived  as  many  Irish  families  as  Jewish,  probably  more,  so 
therefore  our  indoctrination  in  American  ways  were  greatly  influenced 
by  our  pals,  the  Christian  boys. 

Sunday  before  Christmas,  as  Eli  and  I returned  from  Chedar 
(Hebrew  School)  about  11:30  in  the  morning,  there  were  a group  of 
boys  standing  on  the  comer,  Almond  and  Jackson  St.,  and  they  had  a 
small  hatchet  and  saw  and  were  going  to  go  up  Jumbo’s  Back,  a big 
hill  in  back  of  the  Syracuse  University  Oval,  to  get  a Christmas  tree 
for  each  of  them.  They  told  us  about  it  and  asked  us  to  go  with  them. 
Needless  to  say,  they  didn’t  have  to  coax  us, so, without  going  upstairs 
to  ask  or  tell  Mother,  we  went 

Our  poor  Mother  nearly  went  out  of  her  mind  worrying  as  to 
what  happened  to  us  for  we  did  not  return  until  about  five  in  the 
afternoon,  gone  all  day  without  eating  since  breakfast.  We  returned 
proud  as  peacocks,  for  we  had  a nice  big  Christmas  tree  which  we 
carried  and  dragged  for  over  a mile.  Mother  had  us  put  the  tree  in 
the  attic  without  any  punishment  for  she  was  glad  to  see  us  back  home 
unharmed.  Well,  Mother  knew  no  more  about  the  significance  of  the 
Christmas  tree  than  we  did.  About  three  days  later  Mr.  Robinson  came 
to  visit  us  so  Mother  took  him  up  the  attic  to  see  the  tree.  To  say 
the  least,  he  was  horrified  and  said  no  Jewish  home  should  have  a 
Christmas  tree  so  out  went  the  tree  but  Eli  and  I were  a wee  bit  richer 
for  the  experience.  However,  Mother  "bless  her  memory"  was  cute  and 
always  wanted  to  make  us  children  happy  so  each  succeeding  year  on  the 
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night  before  Christmas  she  would  have  us  hang  up  our  stockings  and 
would  fill  them  with  candy.  The  Jumbo  Back  I mentioned  was  removed 
on  the  site  is  now  the  Syracuse  University  Stadium. 

In  1898  we  moved  to  415  Jackson  St.  which  was  between  Orange 
and  Grape  St.  This  was  a nice  one  family  house  with  two  rooms  up- 
stairs, running  cold  water  in  the  kitchen  and  the  customary  Chic 
Sales  Privey  in  the  yard.  We  had  a large  fenced  in  yard  with  eight 
producing  apple  trees,  the  biggest  of  them  was  a crab  apple  tree 
which  always  produced  a big  yield.  Of  course,  as  would  be  expected, 
we  were  kept  quite  busy  chasing  out  the  boys  who  liked  to  help  them- 
selves to  our  apples.  Not  that  Eli  and  I didn’t  do  our  bit  in  those 
yards  that  had  pear  trees  and  chestnut  trees.  Yes,  we  boys  used  to 
find  our  fun  in  many,  away  from  home,  activities.  Such  as  on  Sundajr 
afternoon  go  from  back  yard  to  back  yard  picking  up  empty  bottles 
for  which  the  junk  man  would  pay  us  1 cent  for  2 pint  bottles  and  a 
quart  bottle  brought  one  cent.  Oh  boy,  what  a bonanza  it  was  if  we 
found  a seltzer  water  bottle,  for  that  brought  a nickel. 

Mannie  was  born  at  415  Jackson  St.  on  August  31st,  1898. 

I well  remember  his  Briss.  Of  course.  Dad  was  home  and  it  always 
made  all  of  us  happy  to  have  him  home.  Dad  used  to  be  on  the  road 
three  and  four  weeks  on  a trip  and  how  our  dear  Mother  used  to  miss 
him.  We  children  also  missed  him  but  being  young  and  active,  between 
school,  Cheder,  playing  around,  time  went  fast. 

Mother  dear  was  more  or  less  in  frail  health  with  illness 
occuring  quite  often.  The  next  house  to  ours,  downstairs  lived 
the  Fitzgeralds.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  was  a good  natured,  rather  stout, 
Irish  woman  and  a very  good  friend  to  our  family.  She  and  Mother 
got  along  like  two  sisters.  Whenever  Mother  was  ill  she  would  take 
over  like  a practical  nurse.  Many  a time,  at  midnight  or  two  in  the 
morning.  Mother  would  be  taken  ill  so  over  the  back  fence  I’d  hop, 
bang  on  Mrs.  Fitz's  door  and  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  she 
would  be  in  our  house  and  stay  till  old  Dr.  Cook  came. 

Dad  belonged  to  the  Foresters  of  America  Lodge  and  Dr.  Cook 
was  the  Lodge  Doctor.  I feel  certain  his  horse  knew  at  what  house 
to  stop  at  when  he  got  on  Jackson  Street.  At  the  corner  of  Jackson 
and  Grape  Sts.  was  Lawton's  Drug  Store,  but  a half  a block  from  our 

house.  Mr.  Lawton  was  a very  nice  gent  and  took  good  care  of  our 

medical  needs.  If  we  needed  medicine  during  the  middle  of  the  night, 

I would  tap  on  the  window  of  Mr.  Lawton’s  house,  next  door  to  the 

drug  store,  wake  him  up  and  without  any  grumbling,  he  would  serve  me. 
Also  we  had  a charge  account  with  Mr.  Lawton  and  when  Dad  came  home 
all  charge  accounts  would  be  paid. 
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Shortly  after  we  moved  to  415  Jackson  St.  the  Plncus  family 
also  moved  in  our  block  just  a few  houses  from  us  thereby  keeping 
us  close  neighbors.  At  Succoth  time  Dad  and  Mr.  Plncus  built  a Succa 
in  our  yard  where  we  ate  our  meals  for  eight  days. 

We  were  still  going  to  Jackson  School,  but  a block  from  our 
house.  Eli’s  buddy  pal  was  a boy  named  Harry  Brightman,  whose  father 
worked  in  a tailor  shop  and  a few  years  later  they  moved  to  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  Harry  Brightman  was  a nice  chap  and  used  to  spend  quite  a bit 
of  his  time  in  our  house,  but  like  Eli,  didn’t  care  much  about  school 
discipline.  Between  skipping  school  and  misbehaving  in  class,  they 
were  sent  to  the  Principal’s  Office,  Mrs.  Bond,  quite  often.  One 
afternoon,  after  school,  Mrs.  Bond  stopped  in  our  house  to  complain 
to  Mother  about  Eli.  Mother  dear  listened  and  agreed  with  everything 
which  Mrs.  Bond  said  and  as  a help  to  Mother,  Mrs.  Bond  suggested,  as 
a punishment  to  take  Eli's  toys  away  from  him  for  a few  days.  If  only 
Mrs.  Bond  had  known  that  the  only  toys  we  had  in  the  house  was  one 
Lotto  game  and  one  Domino  game,  each  costing  10  cents.  However,  it 
proves  what  a dedicated  Principal  Mrs.  Bond  was. 

Mother  had  a first  cousin  whose  name  was  Mrs.  Salinger 
"Tanta  Zlatta".  She  was  older  than  Mother  and  had  no  children  and 
her  affection  to  Mother  was  as  tho  she  was  her  Mother  and  to  us  chil- 
dren she  was  like  a Grandmother.  Any  problem  concerning  money  which 
Mother  had,  when  Dad  was  on  the  road,  she  would  go  to  Tanta  Zlatta. 

We  children  loved  and  respected  her.  Tanta  Zlatta  was  a sister  to 

Mrs.  Mendal  Tumposky.  She  was  also  a sister  to  Freda  Ball’s  mother 
whose  first  name  was  Tomarie.  They  all  came  from  Neustadt.  Tomarie’s 
husband,  in  Neustadt,  was  called  "Shimon  the  Blacher",  "Simon  the  tin- 
smith". Tomarie  kept  a grocery  store  in  Neustadt,  around  the  corner 
from  where  we  lived.  I remember  going  there  for  candy  whenever  I 
had  a kopek  (pennie)  to  spend.  Tomarie’s  oldest  daughter’s  name 
was  Bertha.  Tanta  Zlatta  brought  her  to  this  country.  She  lived 
with  her  until  she  was  married.  Bertha  married  Gabriel  Doctor  who 
owned  a feed  store  on  State  and  Jackson  St.  and  he  was  also  a coal 
dealer.  After  Bertha  became  married,  Tanta  Zlatta  sent  for  Freda. 
Freda  lived  with  Tanta  Zlatta  several  years  before  she  became  married, 

for  she  was  quite  young  when  arriving  here.  Freda  married  Charlie 

Ball  who  was  in  the  Quick  Shoe  Repairing  business.  About  this  time 
her  father,  Shimon,  died  in  Neustadt  so  Tomarie  with  her  remaining  two 
daughters  came  to  Syracuse. 

I,  at  this  time  was  in  the  last  room  in  Jackson  School,  4A 
Grade.  One  spring  morning,  coming  home  from  school,  there  was  a lot 
of  excitement  around  our  house  with  quite  a gathering  of  people. 

Mother  met  me,  full  of  fear  and  with  tear  stained  eyes  said,  Tubbie 
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and  Hymie  Pincus  have  been  missing  for  about  three  hours.  I ran  all 
around  the  neighborhood  without  finding  them.  Somehow,  Mother  got 
word  to  Tanta  Zlatta  and  she  immediately  got  word  to  the  Police  and 
then  went  to  the  Police  Station  in  order  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
developments . 

The  two  little  rascals  were  about  three  years  old  and  being 
a beautiful  morning,  just  felt  like  taking  a walk.  After  walking 
for  about  two  hours  they  found  themselves  downtown,  tired  and  hungry, 
so  they  stopped  in  front  of  a bakery  store  admiring  the  cookies  in 
the  window.  Some  man  came  out  of  the  store  and  seeing  the  two  little 
fellows  standing  there,  rather  bewildered,  offered  each  of  them  a cookie 
which  they  gladly  accepted.  Realizing  the  children  were  lost,  he  turned 
them  over  to  a Policeman  who  took  them  to  the  Police  Station.  When 
Tubbie  saw  Tanta  Zlatta  there,  he  clung  right  to  her.  As  the  Patrol 
Wagon  pulled  up  to  the  station  to  take  the  children  home,  nothing 
doing  with  Tubbie.  He  wouldn’t  enter  the  wagon  without  Tanta  Zlatta. 
What  a sight  that  was,  it's  too  bad  no  one  had  a camera  there,  to 
see  Tanta  Zlatta  with  the  children  stepping  off  the  rear  end  of  the 
covered  Patrol  Wagon. 

One  incident  I’ll  never  forget.  It  was  the  last  day  of 
December,  1899.  Several  of  us  boys  were  standing  in  front  of  our 
house  and  in  spite  of  all  the  thinking  we  could  do,  not  one  of  us 

could  figure  out  what  the  name  of  the  next  year  would  be. 

In  the  Spring  of  1900  we  moved  from  415  Jackson  St.  to  823 

Orange  Street  which  was  between  Adam  and  Harrison  Streets.  When  we 
moved  out  of  415  Jackson  Street  a family  by  the  name  of  Shavalinsky 
moved  in  the  same  house.  I mention  this  because  forty-six  years 
later  my  son,  Robert,  married  Esther  Shavalinsky ’ s daughter,  Janet. 

Also,  Emma  Brown,  previously  mentioned,  married  Shavalinsky ' s only 
son,  who  changed  his  name  to  Stuart,  thereby  making  her  my  Robert's 
Aunt  by  marriage.  "What  destiny  has  in  store  for  us,  only  God  knows". 

823  Orange  St.  was  a two  family  house.  We  lived  downstairs 
and  Mrs.  Lewis,  Basha,  lived  upstairs  with  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 
One  of  the  daughters,  Jennie,  is  the  mother  of  Dr.  Freshman  of  Oneida, 

N.  Y.  and  Lawyer  Sidney  Freshman  of  Rome,  N.  Y. 

There  was  a one  family  cottage  in  the  rear  occupied  by  Wolf 
Pearlman,  who  owned  the  property.  Mrs.  Pearlman  was  the  oldest 
daughter  to  Basha  Lewis.  One  of  the  Pearlman  boys  was  Moshe  and  he 
married  Ann  Levine.  Eli's  son,  Arthur,  in  1939  married  Emily  Levine 
thereby  making  Moshe  and  Arthur  brother-in-laws.  Unfortunately,  after 
20  years  of  married  life,  Arthur  and  Emily  separated. 
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One  day,  in  1900,  Tanta  Zlatta  and  her  husband,  whose  first 
name  I do  not  recall  for  we  saw  very  little  of  him,  were  to  our  house 
visiting  on  a weekend  when  Dad  was  at  home.  Mr.  Solinger  was  also 
a peddler  but  not  a successful  one,  like  Dad.  He  peddled  close  to 
Syracuse  so  he  was  telling  Dad  of  some  of  his  experiences.  Amidst 
the  conversation  I heard  Mr.  Solinger  say  to  Dad,  "Jake,  sometimes 
in  a little  town  you  can  pick  up  a couple  of  dollars."  In  a sense, 
that’s  a classic  and  thruout  life  I’ve  had  many  occasion  where  that 
saying  fitted  in  very  well.  Mr.  Solinger  did  not  peddle  for  long. 

He  and  Tanta  Zlatta  opened  a second  hand  furniture  store  on  Water 
Street  in  Syracuse. 

When  I was  12  and  13  years  old,  during  vacation,  afternoons 
I worked  in  the  store.  I say  worked,  that’s  almost  a misrepresenta- 
tion, as  I now  see  it.  Tanta  Zlatta  wanted  me  around  for  company 
sake.  To  make  it  look  like  a job,  she  paid  me  50  cents  a week  and 
supper.  One  afternoon,  late  in  the  summer  of  1901  someone  came  into 
the  store  and  said  the  news  just  came  over  the  wire  that  President 
Wm.  McKinley  was  shot  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  while  attending  the  Pan 
American  Exposition.  Everyone  felt  very  bad  for  President  McKinley 
was  liked  by  all  for  he  was  a non -controversial  peaceful  kind  of  a 
gentleman.  He  died  shortly  after  school  opened  in  September  and  I 
remember  in  class  we  sang  "Nearer  my  God  to  Thee".  Theo.  Roosevelt 
was  Vice  President  at  the  time  so  therefor  became  President  and  in 
so  doing  was  the  youngest  President  ever  to  enter  the  White  House 
and  a rip  roaring  President  he  was,  full  of  pep  and  go.  It  was  he 
that  coined  the  famous  saying  of  "Speak  softly  but  carry  a big  stick." 

Syracuse  was  known  among  wholesale  houses  and  clothing 
manufacturers  as  a city  having  many  peddlers  and  Dad  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  best.  The  New  York  Mfgs.  used  to  bring  their  sample 
line  to  Syracuse  twice  a year,  Passover  week  and  during  our  High  Holy 
period  in  September,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  selling  to  the 
peddlers.  They  would  headquarter  at  the  old  Globe  Hotel,  on  Salina 
Street,  corner  of  Washington.  Some  years  ago  Edwards’  Dept.  Store 
bought  the  property,  tore  it  down  to  enlarge  their  store.  Two  other 
successful  peddlers  were  the  Isaac  Brothers,  Henry  and  Isaac.  Mrs. 
Isaac  Isaac  was  a Shubert,  a sister  to  the  famous  theatrical  Shuberts 
but  in  those  days  Isaac  was  looked  upon  as  the  rich  man  and  the 
Shubert  Boys,  Sam  , Jake  and  Lee  were  peddling  newspapers  in  Syracuse. 

One  day  when  Dad  was  home,  Isaac  Isaac  came  to  our  house  and 
tried  his  best  to  get  Dad  to  go  into  partnership  and  open  a store  in 
northern  New  York.  Dad  said  no,  for  he  did  not  want  any  partners. 

Dad  said  the  only  partners  he  ever  wanted  was  his  wife  and  children. 

"God  bless  his  memory"  - he  was  a great  man,  a great  husband 
and  a great  father. 
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At  this  point,  my  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  little  do  you 
realize  how  close  you  were  to  living  in  Point  Rock.  Yep,  that  sounds 
funny,  doesn’t  it,  but  it’s  a fact. 

Mr.  Clint  Smith  owned  the  general  store  in  Point  Rock.  He 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Oneida  County  Home  in  Rome  so 
therefor  wanted  to  sell  his  store.  Dad  made  a special  trip  home  to 
talk  it  over  with  Mother  and  Uncle  Ralph.  They  decided  that  Point 
Rock  was  no  place  to  bring  up  Jewish  children.  It  was  entirely  too 
far  away  from  a Shul,  from  a Chedar  and  from  everything  Kosher.  As 
kids,  Eli  and  I were  disappointed  for  at  our  age,  any  kind  of  a change 
seemed  like  fun.  Clint  Smith  brought  Chas.  H.  Watters  to  Rome.  Chas. 
Watters  was  the  school  teacher  in  Point  Rock  and  also  the  cheese  maker 
in  the  cheese  factory.  Clint  brought  him  to  Rome  to  be  the  bookkeeper 
of  the  County  Home.  After  many  years  when  Clint  got  thru  as  Supt. 

C.  H.  Watters  came  into  Rome  and  opened  an  office  for  real  estate  and 
insurance.  And  I presume,  that  was  what  brought  Prank  Watters  to  Rome. 

So,  we  continued  living  in  Syracuse  and  Dad  continued  peddling 
coming  home  but  once  in  three  weeks  and  that  wasn’t  pleasant  for  any 
of  us. 

At  this  point  I nearly  overlooked  Uncle  Hyman  and  Aunt  Bessie 
Weinberg.  At  the  last  mention  of  them,  they  were  living  in  New  York 
with  Uncle  Hyman  working  in  a clothing  factory.  In  1898  they  moved 
to  Syracuse  and  Uncle  Hyman  went  to  work  for  W.  S.  Peck,  a men’s 
clothing  factory,  making  the  better  grade  suits. 

Peck  had  a large  factory  in  Syracuse  and  also  farmed  out  work 
to  several  small  shops  located  in  Syracuse.  Uncle  Hyman  and  Kadish 
Arken  opened  one  of  these  small  shops,  employing  25  to  30  men.  They 
worked  exclusively  on  suit  coats.  The  cutting  was  all  done  in  Peck’s 
large  factors'-  and  then  sent  to  the  small  shops  to  be  made  up.  It  was 
all  piece  work  and  the  shop  owners  did  very  well  for  themselves.  Their 
shop  was  on  Madison  Street  and  Mr.  Arken  lived  on  Madison  St.  and  owned 
his  house  so  Uncle  Hyman  moved  upstairs  in  Mr.  Arken ’s  house. 

Mannie  and  Paddy  Weinberg  were  born  in  New  York,  Sam  and 
Harry  (Red)  were  bom  in  Syracuse  and  Sollie  was  born  in  Rome.  Why 
was  he  born  in  Rome,  that’s  a different  story  which  will  come  later. 

Uncle  Hyman  brought  his  brother  Leon  to  this  country  from 
Europe,  took  him  into  the  shop  and  taught  him  the  tailor  trade.  Leon 
was  a single  man,  lived  with  Aunt  Bessie  and  Uncle  Hyman,  was  very 
frugal  and  saved  his  money.  In  about  1904  Leon  bought  Mr.  Arken ’s 
share  of  the  shop  and  became  a partner  to  Uncle  Hyman.  Then  they  moved 
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to  a larger  shop  in  Jackson  Alley  near  Grape  Street.  About  this  time 
Uncle  Hyman  moved  into  Mr.  Levine's  house  on  Jackson  Street  between 
Almond  and  Renwick  Ave.  They  lived  downstairs  and  in  due  course  of 
time,  about  three  years  later,  Leon  Weinberg  married  Mammie  Levine. 

At  my  Bar  Mitzvah  Mr.  Arken  gave  me  a pearl  handle  pocket 
knife  for  a present.  I'm  sure  that  every  member  of  our  family  have 
seen  this  knife  time  and  again  for  I've  carried  it  in  my  pocket  every 
day  since  Dec.-1901. 

About  this  time,  1900,  Mother's  brother  Muttel  was  just 
married  and  wrote  that  he  would  like  to  come  to  America.  Uncle  Hyman 
Weinberg  said  that  if  Dad  brings  him  here  Uncle  Hyman  will  give  him 
a job  in  his  Tailor  Shop,  teach  him  the  trade  and  pay  him  a living 
wage  while  learning.  That  made  Mother  happy  and  soon  things  started 
to  hum.  Manjr  of  the  Neustadt  Landtsman  gave  money  for  Muttel  to  bring 
different  articles,  not  obtainable  here,  from  Neustadt.  Dad  sent  Muttel 
that  money,  plus  money  for  his  ship  passage  and  we  were  all  waiting 
for  Uncle  Muttel. 

Lo  and  behold,  in  due  time  came  a pitiful  letter  from  Muttel 
stating  that  as  it  is  now  winter  and  since  he's  been  married  less 
than  a year,  his  wife  did  not  want  to  be  left  alone.  He  will  keep 
the  money  and  sail  the  following  summer.  Needless  to  say,  he  never 
came  and  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I the  residents  of  Neustadt  were 
driven  into  the  interior  of  Russia  so  that  was  the  end  of  the  possi- 
bility of  Muttel  and  his  family  coming  to  this  country. 

Pate  plays  a big  part  in  one's  life  and  poor  Muttel,  it  just 
wasn't  his  fate  to  have  a good  life. 

Now  for  another  episode  in  the  life  of  the  foreign  members 
of  our  family  but  this  has  a happy  ending. 

When  Dad’s  father  "Hirschel  Zelik"  died.  Max  Jacobs  of 
Detroit  sent  for  his  mother  "Bubby  Simie"  and  Dad  sent  for  his  young- 
est brother  Hyman  whose  Yiddish  name  was  "Lazur"  and  was  always  called 
by  that  name  by  the  family. 

Lazur  arrived  in  Syracuse  earljr  one  morning,  in  the  Spring 
of  1900,  at  the  D.  L.  and  W.  Railroad  Station.  Mother,  Uncle  Ralph 
and  I were  there  to  meet  him.  He  was  a strapping,  red-haired  young 
man  and  as  he  stepped  off  the  train  some  man  on  the  platform  said, 
look  at  that  green  Irishman. 

Dad  took  Lazur  with  him  in  the  country  on  the  peddling  cart 
to  sort  of  Americanize  him  and  after  a few  trips  fitted  him  out  with 
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a pack  and  started  him  out  for  himself.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  Lazur  did  not  have  what  It  takes  to  become  a peddler.  He  said 
he  was  very  homesick  for  his  mother  "Bubble  Simie"  so  Dad  took  his 
stock  of  goods  off  his  hands  and  Lazur  left  for  Detroit.  That  was 
the  last  I ever  saw  of  Uncle  Lazur  but  in  later  years  when  Mother 
and  Dad  went  to  Mt.  Clements,  Michigan,  to  take  the  baths,  they  saw 
Lazur.  They  also  saw  him  in  1902  at  his  wedding. 

At  Roshashona  time.  Dad  being  a pious  Jew,  would  come  to 
Syracuse  and  stay  thru  the  entire  Holiday  Season,  which  was  about 
four  weeks.  That  was  indeed  a holiday  for  us  and  what  a pleasure 
it  was  for  dear  Mother  to  have  Dad  home  for  that  length  of  time. 

Our  last  three  or  four  years  of  living  in  Syracuse,  for  the 
Holiday  Season  Dad  would  drive  the  team  of  horses,  hitched  to  a 
Democrat  wagon  to  Syracuse,  leaving  his  cart and  merchandise  with 
one  of  his  trustworthy  farmer  customers. 

Our  cousin  and  now  brother-in-law,  Barnet  Golden,  was  quite 
some  boy.  He  was  the  oldest  of  all  our  cousins  and  to  me  he  was 
sort  of  a hero.  I always  felt  secure  when  with  him  at  a ball  game 
or  anywhere  else  on  the  outside.  Barnet  had  a good  deal  of  respect 
for  Dad.  When  Barnet  was  about  17  or  18  years  old  he  was  quite  a 
manipulator  or  rather  an  entrepeneur,  buying  and  selling  odd  lots 
of  merchandise.  This  incident  occurred  at  a Holiday  Season  when  Dad 
was  in  Syracuse  with  the  horses.  Barnet  comes  to  our  house  and 
said,  "Uncle  Jake,  I bought  a big  lot  of  suit  boxes  and  sold  them  to 
a store  on  Salina  Street  and  have  to  deliver  them.  Will  you  please 
deliver  them  in  your  wagon."  He  told  Dad  that  he  made  a good  profit 
on  the  deal  and  would  be  paid  on  delivery.  Of  course.  Dad  was  glad 
to  know  Barnet  was  doing  well  and  if  it  only  meant  delivering  the 
boxes,  he  was  glad  to  help  him. 

At  this  time  Dad  had  Ned  and  Jim,  the  spirited  little  grey 
team.  Being  country  horses,  they  were  terrible  scared  of  trolley 
cars  and  downtown  Salina  Street  used  to  be  full  of  trolley  cars.  The 
punch  line  of  this  incident  is,  Barnet  did  not  have  the  boxes  sold 
but  kept  Dad  on  the  street  while  he  went  from  store  to  store  trying 
to  sell  them.  After  several  hours  Dad  returned  home  boxes  and  all, 
plenty  angry  but  soon  got  over  his  anger  and  we  all  had  a big  laugh 
over  the  whole  deal. 

The  most  important  event  to  occur  in  1900  was  that  our 
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beloved  sister  Gertrude  was  born  on  Oct.  14th.  As  she  was  our 
first  girl  born  in  this  country,  it  created  a good  deal  of  excite- 
ment in  our  house.  She  was  a real  pretty  baby,  bless  her  memory. 

While  Eli  was  the  oldest  child  in  our  family,  his  interest 
seemed  to  always  be  outside  of  our  home.  He  had  many  out  door 
companions  and  in  more  than  one  mischievous  way,  they  seemed  to 
keep  occupied  so  the  task  of  helping  Mother  in  the  house  was  not 
in  his  category.  On  the  other  hand,  I was  sort  of  Mother's  right 
hand  man  during  Dad's  absence.  As  such,  the  children,  Tubbie, 

Mannie  and  now  Gertrude  looked  to  me  for  play  and  a good  deal  of 
their  care  which  I always  gave  to  them  with  affection. 

As  Gertrude  grew,  month  by  month,  she  grew  prettier.  At 
night  when  Mother  put  her  to  bed  in  her  cradle,  the  little  darling 
would  not  fall  right  asleep  but  instead  I would  hear  her  sweet  little 
voice  calling,  "Abe,  cum  rockky  your  sweetheart".  And  sure  enough, 
in  less  than  five  minutes  of  rocking,  the  little  doll  would  be  sound 
asleep. 

One  day  Eli  was  teasing  her  and  she  said, "i  don't  like  you, 
I’m  Abe's  sweetheart!'  Eli  answered  her  back  by  saying,  "so  you're 
Abe's  sweetheart  which  makes  you  Glicklach",  in  English  meaning 
"fortunate".  Gertrude  started  to  cry  saying,  "No,  I’m  not  Glicklach, 
you  are  Glicklach"-  the  little  darling  thought  Eli  was  calling  her 
a bad  name. 

Eli  and  school  did  not  take  too  kindly.  To  his  way  of 
thinking,  school  was  one  problem  he  could  do  without  so  when  in 
the  l4th  room  of  Grade  A in  Putman  School,  he  quit  school.  He 
was  then  between  14  or  15  years  old.  Being  no  longer  a school  boy  he 
feels  he  is  eligible  for  a job  so  he  gets  a job  with  a printing  comp- 
any for  $2.00  per  week.  Doing  just  what,  I never  learned.  However, 
now  being  a wage  earner,  he  tells  Mother  what  she  should  cook  for 
dinner.  That  was  a big  joke  for  I'm  sure  he  paid  Mother  no  board. 

At  any  rate,  the  job  did  not  last  very  long. 

One  Saturday  afternoon,  in  the  Spring  of  1901,  three  of  us 
were  playing  a sort  of  make  shift  ball  game.  The  pitcher  threw  the 
ball  up  against  the  wall  of  the  house,  the  batter  stood  in  front  of 
the  pitcher  and  hit  the  ball  as  it  rebounded  from  the  house.  The 
third  boy  was  the  fielder.  The  batter  had  to  make  a home  run  or  he 
was  out.  Eli  was  at  bat  and  I was  the  pitcher.  As  Eli  took  a hefty 
swing  at  the  ball,  pretty  little  Tubbie  with  his  long  curls  walked 
right  in  front  of  Eli  and  caught  the  full  swing  of  the  bat  across 
the  bridge  of  his  nose.  He  went  down  as  tho  shot,  with  his  pretty 
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Sabbath  suit  red  with  blood. 

Dad  was  not  at  home,  he  was  on  the  road.  Being  Saturday  and 
a nice  warm  day  on  this  afternoon  Mother  had  several  of  her  friends 
at  our  house  for  a visit.  They  were  sitting  on  the  porch  enjoying 
themselves  as  I ran  to  them  telling  what  happened  to  Tubbie.  Panic 
took  place.  Someone  ran  to  a phone  to  call  Dr.  Cool£  who  came  as 
soon  as  his  horse  and  buggy  could  make  it.  It  was  a miracle  that 
Tubbie' s nose  was  not  broken.  Dr.  Cook  took  care  of  it  with  cork 
plaster.  For  many  years  Tubbie  and  then  Ted  had  a very  prominent 
scar  the  full  length  of  his  nose.  As  he  grew  older  he  outgrew  the 
scar. 

I mention  this  incident  in  detail  to  impress  upon  you,  my  dear 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  responsibilities  and  burdens  and  worries 
and  cares  which  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  our  dear  little  Mother. 

With  Dad  away  from  home  most  of  the  time,  raising  the  children  and 
caring  for  the  whole  household  was  mostly  her  responsibility.  She 
was  truly  a major  if  ever  there  was  one. 

I could  cite  many  similar  instances,  such  as  the  one  when 
Eli,  playfully,  threw  me  out  of  the  hammock  and  Dr.  Cook  sewed  my 
lower  lip  together  with  a needle  and  white  silk  thread  borrowed 
from  Mother. 

Eli  was  out  of  school  and  out  of  a job.  Dad  took  him  on  the 
road  with  him.  Besides  being  company  to  Dad  he  also  was  of  some 
help  such  as  currycombing  the  horses  each  morning  and  harnessing 
them.  That  was  quite  a chore  for  double  harness  for  a team  carried 
quite  some  weight.  Dad  must  have  paid  Eli  some  allowance  for  when 
they  came  home  Eli  always  had  enough  money  with  which  to  treat  us 
kids.  We  used  to  stick  as  close  as  we  could  to  Eli  for  he  always  had 
some  exciting  tales  to  tell,  about  the  country,  the  farmers  and  the 
woodsmen  up  at  Swancotts  Mills.  And  the  different  fights  he  had 
and,  of  course,  he  always  licked  the  other  fellow. 

Eli  was  a great  fellow  and  was  extremely  popular  with  all  his 
pals.  There  wasn't  any  kind  of  a game  but  what  he  was  ready  to 
participate  no  matter  what  happened,  he  always  had  a good  story  to 
tell,  even  tho  he  had  to  add  a bit  of  color  to  it.  And  color  is  one 
commodity  Eli  was  never  short  of.  I remember  one  time  when  Eli  and 
his  pal,  Harry  Brightman,  told  a boy,  whose  father  had  a Kosher 
Meat  Market,  that  they  were  driven  out  of  their  homes,  were  sleeping 
in  vacant  houses  and  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day.  For  several  nights, 
this  kid  went  to  his  father's  butcher  shop,  stole  a whole  ring  of 
bologna  so  Eli  and  Harry  would  have  something  to  eat. 
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That's  really  one  for  the  books,  were  they  hungry  - no  Just 
full  of  deviltry.  I always  felt  good  when  Ell  was  around  and  if 
he  stayed  In  the  house  for  the  evening,  that  to  me  was  a real 
treat. 


Living  in  those  days  was  so  entirely  different.  During  all 
of  our  years  of  living  in  Syracuse,  indoor  toilets,  gas  and  elec- 
tricity was  not  known.  Our  lighting  system  was  oil  lamps,  our 
toilet  was  a Chic  Sales  Privy  in  the  yard  and  we  heated  with  two 
coal  burning  stoves,  a kitchen  stove  and  a nickel  trimmed  parlor 
stove.  This  method  of  living  meant  daily  chores.  The  lamps  needed 
trimming  the  wicks,  washing  the  chimneys  and  filling  the  lamps 
with  kerosene  each  morning,  the  stoves,  carrying  up  coal  from  the 
cellar,  carrying  out  ashes  each  day.  Today,  those  chores  for  the 
average  housekeeper  would  be  almost  intolerable,  yet  Mother  took 
care  of  the  lamps  and  I of  the  stoves  and  it  wasn’t  at  all  consid- 
ered as  part  of  the  household  work.  Mentioning  the  stoves  reminds 
me  of  an  incident  of  pretty  Baby  Gertrude.  In  back  of  the  kitchen 
stove  was  a coal  box  which  held  about  five  scuttles  of  coal.  Each 
day,  after  school,  it  was  my  chore  to  fill  the  coal  box.  One  after- 
noon as  I entered  the  kitchen,  there  was  Baby  Gertrude  with  a big 
chunk  of  coal  in  her  little  hand  sucking  on  it  as  tho  it  was  a lolly- 
pop.  I called  to  Mother  to  see  the  sight  for  the  coal  juice  was 
running  down  her  pretty  cheeks. 

Those  were  the  days  and  now  dear  sister  Gertrude  has  gone 
to  heaven  to  join  Dad  and  Mother  and  brothers  Eli  and  Ted. 

So  the  year  of  1901  rolled  on  till  the  approach  of  my  Bar 
Mitzvah  which  was  on  the  Sabbath  of  Chanukah.  Activities  around 
the  house  reached  a high  pitch.  In  those  days  there  were  no  such 
luxury  as  a caterer.  The  women  all  pitched  in  and  a perfect  chicken 
dinner  was  served  to  about  30  people.  Our  Aunt  Bessie  had  the  repu- 
tation of  baking  the  best  sponge  cake  in  the  area  so  needless  to  say, 
she  was  busy  the  week  in  advance  with  her  specialty,  baking  sponge 
cakes,  many  of  em  - one  of  the  high  lights  of  the  affair  was  the 
visit  of  Uncle  Max  Jacobs  and  his  mother.  Bubble  Simie  from  Detroit, 
Mich.  It  was  indeed  appreciated  by  all  members  of  our  family  for 
that  was  some  distance  to  travel  for  a Bar  Mitzvah.  However,  Uncle 
Max  Jacobs  was  pretty  well  off  financially  at  the  time  and  to  him 
it  was  a reunion  with  his  relatives  whom  he  hasn’t  seen  since  leav- 
ing Neustadt. 

My  Bar  Mitzvah  was  an  event  which  made  Mother  and  Dad  feel 
very  proud.  While  I was  13  years  old,  I was  quite  small  for  my  age 
I wore  a size  11  suit,  which  in  effect  magnified  my  accomplishments. 
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I read  my  portion  of  the  Torah,  chanted  the  Haftorah  and 
delivered  a ten  minute  speech  quoting  several  lines  in  Hebrew.  The 
manner  in  which  I acquitted  myself  was  hardly  a surprise  for  I 
attended  one  of  the  best  Chedars  "Hebrew  School"  in  Syracuse.  Rebbe 
Levi’s  Chedar,  known  thruout  central  New  York  as  one  of  the  best 
Hebrew  teachers.  Most  every  successful  business  and  professional 
Jewish  man  in  Syracuse,  of  my  generation,  attended  Rebbe  Levi’s  Chedar. 

Uncle  Max  Jacobs  remained  several  days  and  then  returned  to 
Detroit  but  Bubble  Simie  stayed  with  us  for  about  a month.  We  all 
more  than  enjoyed  her  visit  and  it  was  like  old  home  week  for  her 
visitng  with  Landtsman  who  she  hadn’t  seen  since  her  days  in  Neustadt. 

Uncle  Lazur  "Hyman",  Dad’s  youngest  brother,  who  left  Syracuse 
for  Detroit,  became  engaged  to  a young  lady  in  Detroit  and  was  to  be 
married  in  June,  1902  so  before  Uncle  Max  Jacobs  left  he  extracted 
a promise  from  Mother  and  Dad  that  they  would  go  to  Lazur’ s wedding 
in  Detroit.  As  Dad  had  really  never  had  a vacation  since  coming  to 
America  and  Mother  never  having  been  out  of  Syracuse,  the  thought  of 
a trip  way  out  to  Detroit  really  excited  them.  So  they  began  plann- 
ing. Tubbie  "Ted"  five  years  old,  Mannie  three  years  old  and  Gertrude 
under  two,  they  could  be  taken  along.  But  there  was  Mollie  and  myself 
in  school  with  examinations  coming  up  in  June,  we  couldn’t  be  taken 
out  of  school. 

That  problem  was  soon  settled.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mendel  Tumposky 
insisted  that  I live  with  them  and  Aunt  Bessie  Weinberg  wanted  Mollie. 
Mrs.  Tumposky  was  Mother’s  first  cousin  and  a sister  to  Tanta  Zlatta. 
The  Tumposkys  had  six  daughters  so,  to  them,  it  was  a treat  to  have 
a boy  in  the  house.  I got  along  real  well  with  all  the  girls 
with  the  exception  of  Esther,  who  was  my  age  and  the  youngest,  the 
other  five  girls  were  grown  young  ladies. 

Again  mentioning  Tanta  Zlatta  reminds  me  that  for  my  Bar 
Mitzvah  she  made  me  a present  of  a violin.  I took  lessons  from  a 
Mr.  Bluestone  for  about  a year.  That  was  the  extent  of  my  musical 
training,  however  it  enabled  me  to  read  notes  so  with  that  background 
I was  enabled  to  thump  away  on  the  piano,  in  my  unique  fashion. 

Mother  remained  in  Detroit  for  about  six  weeks  and  she  said 
she  and  the  children  were  treated  to  the  queen’s  taste.  The  children 
were  so  pretty,  especially  Baby  Gertrude,  that  they  became  a strong 
favorite  with  all  the  relatives.  That  Detroit  trip  was  indeed  a high 
point  in  Mother’s  life  for  she  spoke  of  it  for  a long  time. 

Dad  returned  to  Syracuse  a few  days  after  the  wedding,  made 
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a three  week  trip  on  the  road  and  then  came  home  to  get  me.  He 
arranged  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Coates  for  me  to  stay  with  them 
on  the  farm  till  his  next  trip  back  to  Syracuse,  about  four  weeks. 

Coate’s  farm  was  about  four  miles  north  of  Camden.  They  had 
one  child,  a boy  named  Ray  who  was  my  age.  Mrs.  Coates  was  a dear 
motherly  woman  and  she  treated  me  like  her  own.  Ray  being  an  only 
child  was  full  of  mischief.  I could  fill  pages  telling  of  the  pranks 
he  pulled  off.  Mrs.  Coates  saw  Ray  making  a cigarette  out  of  dried 
cornsilk  rolled  in  newspaper.  She  called  Ray  and  I in  the  house, 
lectured  against  smoking  and  then  quoted  this  poem.  "Tobacco  is  an 
Indian  weed  and  from  the  devil  it  does  proceed,  it  robs  your  pockets 
and  burns  your  clothes  and  makes  a chimney  of  your  nose".  After  that 
impressive  and  direct  quote  Ray  dropped  the  idea  of  making  and  smok- 
ing cigarettes. 

Our  whole  family  have  always  felt  very  close  to  the  Coates. 

In  later  years,  when  living  in  Rome,  many  times  we  would  drive  to 
their  farm  to  spend  a Sunday  in  the  country.  On  one  of  those  trips 
we  were  all  in  the  yard  visiting,  a flock  of  chickens  walking  around 
feeding,  Beatrice,  about  five  years  old,  was  going  to  pick  one  up 
when  the  rooster  charged  her.  Bea  ran  to  Dad  yelling  Papa  as  the 
rooster  was  pecking  her  as  she  ran.  If  only  we  had  a movie  camera 
to  shoot  that  scene,  it  would  have  been  a prize  winner. 

Soon  the  vacation  of  1902  ended  and  I returned  to  Syracuse, 
most  happy  to  see  Mother  and  the  children  returned  from  Detroit. 

That  summer  Eli  brought  a tan  mongrel  dog  home  from  the  country  and 
he  named  him  Kinley,  after  our  martyred  President  McKinley.  Kinley 
was  a favorite  with  all  the  kids  in  the  neighborhood  and  Eli  had  the 
kids  believing  that  he  could  lick  any  dog  in  the  neighborhood  so  one 
day  one  of  the  kids  brought  his  dog  to  fight  Kinley.  Eli  soon  had 
the  dogs  fighting  and  as  Eli  stood  stooped  over,  sicking  the  dogs  at 
each  other,  the  policeman  quietly  walked  up  and  whacked  Eli  with  his 
billyclub  so  that  broke  up  the  dog  fight.  It  was  a comical  sight. 
Incidentally,  this  policeman’s  name  was  Tumposky,  no  relation  to  our 
family.  At  the  time  Syracuse  had  two  Jewish  policemen,  the  other  one 
was  Mr.  Manheim  but  we  kids  thought  that  Tumposky  was  the  one  to  look 
out  for.  He  was  the  strictest  cop  on  our  beat. 

Now,  as  time  went  on  life  became  harder  for  Dad  to  be  on  the 
road  away  from  home  and  family.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Dad  was 
a very  religious  man.  In  all  of  his  years  on  the  road,  living 
entirely  with  Christians  he  never  ate  non -kosher  food.  The  only  time 
he  knew  the  taste  of  meat  or  chicken  or  home-made  soup  was  when  he  would 
get  home,  one  weekend  in  three  or  four  weeks.  I can  well  remember  Mother's 
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answer  to  us  children  when  we  complained  about  our  dinner,  "If  only 
Pa  could  have  a dinner  like  this".  Mother  felt  badly  about  Pa’s 
limited  diet  when  on  the  road. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  Dad  would  send  about  20  geese  or 
ducks  to  Syracuse,  keep  them  In  the  crate  for  several  weeks,  feed 
them  all  the  com  they  could  eat  so  as  to  make  them  fat.  Then  the 
Shochet  would  come  to  schact  "kill"  them,  the  women  would  get  to- 
gether in  our  house  to  pluck  the  feathers  and  then  the  dressed  carcass 
was  given  to  Blumberg  the  butcher  to  cut  in  quarters  and  smoke.  Now 
Dad  would  have  Kosher  meat  to  eat  on  the  road  during  the  winter. 

Mother  would  bake  many  loaves  of  home  made  black  bread  and  that  would 
be  his  noonday  meal  on  the  road.  The  reason  for  this  routine  was 
that  the  days  were  short  in  the  fall  and  winter  so  Dad  could  not 
afford  to  take  the  time  out  for  noon.  The  horses  were  fed  in  the 
nose  bags  and  business  went  on  without  interruption. 

When  on  the  road  Dad  never  worked  on  the  Sabbath  but  he  also 
respected  his  neighbors  Sunday  thereby  traveling  but  five  days  a 
week.  Throughout  his  territory  he  had  special  formers  with  whom  he 
stayed  on  weekends.  As  the  neighbors  heard  that  Jake  was  amongst  them, 
many  would  come  on  Sunday  to  buy.  That  was  O.K.  with  Dad  for  It 
was  they  who  asked  to  do  business  without  solicitation  on  Dad’s  part. 

Getting  back  to  the  feathers.  What  a mess  the  house  would 
be  for  a few  days  but  it  was  a picnic  for  women.  I called  it  a 
"Feather  Plucking  Bee"  but  it  meant  that  we  had  feather  down  pillows 
and  still  better,  we  had  feather  beds  to  sleep  under  and  In  unheated 
bedrooms,  nothing  was  warmer  than  a feather  bed  cover. 

Now  comes  the  fat  to  be  rendered  into  shmaltz . That  was 
truly  a project  of  noteworthy  achievement.  Not  every  Jewish  family 
had  goose  or  duck  shmaltz  to  last  all  winter.  The  school  boys  of 
todas^  will  never  know  what  a treat  it  was,  when  coming  home  from 
school  on  a cold  winter  afternoon,  to  get  a thick  slice  of  home  made 
black  bread,  spread  with  a good  covering  of  goose  shmaltz,  sprinkled 
with  a little  salt  and  eaten  with  a home  made  dill  pickle.  That  was 
real  eating. 

1903  was  the  year  of  an  important  milestone  in  the  lives 
of  our  family.  Dad  decided  to  move  to  Home.  Mother  and  the  rest 
of  us  were  happy  and  excited  about  moving  to  a different  city  but 
most  of  all,  our  main  happiness  sprang  from  the  fact  that,  at  long 
last,  we  would  have  Dad  at  home  a few  days  of  each  week  and  Dad  would 
be  able  to  enjoy  more  of  home  life. 
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As  previously  stated.  Uncle  Ralph  had  a grocery  store  and 
also  acted  as  a coal  broker  for  Mr.  Gabriel  Doctor,  a coal  dealer. 

Coal  in  those  days  sold  for  $4.25  per  ton  and  Uncle  Ralph  received 
50  cents  per  ton  commission.  Most  of  Uncle  Ralph’s  customers  would 
place  their  winter  coal  orders  with  him  and  ours  was  an  annual  order 
for  6 tons.  Pa  always  had  our  coal  delivered  in  April.  This  was 
in  1902  and  in  May  when  our  coal  was  not  delivered  Pa  asked  Uncle 
Ralph  about  it  and  he  said,  Jake,  I haven’t  yet  ordered  your  coal 
because  I expect  a drop  in  the  price  most  any  day.  Well,  just  about 
at  that  time  John  L.  Lewis  called  the  first  big  coal  miners  strike 
and  there  was  no  coal  to  be  had.  However,  with  the  summer  ahead  no 
one  was  worried  about  the  shortage  of  coal. 

In  Sept,  of  1902  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  broke  out  in 
Syracuse  and  one  day  in  October  I came  home  from  school  with  a very 
sore  throat.  Yes,  you  guessed,  old  Dr.  Cook  said  I had  diphtheria. 
Immediately  a sign  was  tacked  on  our  front  door  and  we  were  quaran- 
tined for  30  days,  even  tho  I was  sick  for  only  one  week.  Now,  here 
is  where  the  coal  strike  enters  our  home.  We  were  just  about  nearly 
out  of  coal  and  with  sickness  in  the  house  we  had  to  have  heat. 

My  dear  brothers  and  sisters,  if  ever  there  was  a provider 
for  his  family,  our  Father,  bless  his  memory,  was  one  who  always 
made  sure  that  his  family  was  well  taken  care  of.  He  immediately 
set  out  to  look  for  coal.  He  scoured  the  City  of  Syracuse  high  and 
low  and  found  a dealer  who  had  some  coal  at  a price.  Pa  paid  him 
$20.00  for  one  ton  of  coal  and  our  stoves  kept  burning. 

Uncle  Ralph  felt  awful  bad  about  his  misjudgment  of  the  coal 
situation  but  there  were  no  hard  feelings  for  he  meant  well.  That 
was  one  of  the  longest  coal  strikes  on  record  and  it  wasn't  settled 
until  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  intervened  and  then  coal  was 
$6.75  per  ton. 

It  was  in  January,  1903  that  Dad  came  home  from  his  trip  on 
the  road  and  told  us  the  happy  news  that  he  had  rented  a house  in  Rome 
and  we  would  move  on  March  1st.  We  were  so  excited  that  we  danced 
for  joy  for  no  more  will  Pa  be  away  from  us  for  three  and  four  weeks 
at  a time  and  the  description  of  the  house  sounded  to  us  as  tho  we 
were  moving  into  a mansion.  A whole  house,  up  and  downstairs  with 
gas  lights,  furnace,  hot  and  cold  running  water,  bath  tub  and  indoor 
flush  toilet/  Today  those  improvements  would  be  considered  as  sub- 
standard but  to  have  lived  without  any  of  these  conveniences,  its 
not  difficult  to  picture  our  happiness.  But  our  dear  Mother  was 
concerned  about  the  high  rent,  $20.00  per  month,  which  was  a big 
increase  over  any  rent  we  paid  in  Syracuse. 
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The  house  was  at  702  West  Liberty  Street  which  was  then 
about  the  western  edge  of  Rome;  but  what  a layout  we  had!  Almost 
a miniature  farm,  an  acre  of  land,  a large  two  story  barn,  hen 
house,  a good  size  strawberry  patch  and  flower  garden. 

There  were  six  Jewish  families  living  in  Rome  and  we  made 
the  seventh.  However,  before  deciding  to  move  to  Rome  Dad  had  a 

meeting  with  these  families  and  told  them  that  he  would  not  move  to 

Rome  unless  they  agreed  to  organize  a "Shule" . This  they  were  very 
happy  to  do.  Our  first  Shule  was  in  the  front  bedroom  of  Max  Altman’s 
house.  It  was  close  counting  for  a "Minion"  requiring  most  every 
man  and  Bar  Mitzvah  boy  to  be  present.  That  was  the  humble  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  community  of  Rome,  N.  Y. 

We  moved  from  Syracuse  to  Rome  on  March  1st,  1903.  In  those 

days  there  were  no  motor  trucks  or  moving  vans  so  the  only  way  to 

mo-ve  was  by  railroad  but  furniture  and  household  goods  to  be  shipped 
by  R.R.  first  had  to  be  crated  and  that  was  no  small  task.  However, 
Dad  had  his  own  idea  as  to  how  to  move.  Dad  figured  that  with  the 
good  team  of  horses  he  had,  Ned  and  Jim,  and  with  a sleigh  big  enough, 
we  could  move  our  entire  household,  thereby  saving  time,  labor  and 
expense . 

Dad  had  a customer,  a farmer  by  the  name  of  Connor  who 
lived  in  Stanwix,  a suburb  of  Rome,  who  loaned  Dad  a sleigh  with  a 
large  hay  rack  on  it.  The  hay  rack  extending  in  length  and  width 
offered  as  many  square  feet  of  loading  space  as  a large  moving  van. 

Connor  had  a grown  son,  John,  who  was  a big  strong  farm 
boy,  so  Dad  engaged  John  to  go  to  Syracuse  to  help  move.  As  Eli 
also  traveled  with  Dad  in  those  days,  the  three  of  them.  Dad,  Eli 
and  John  left  Stanwix  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  Feb.  for 
Syracuse.  The  next  morning,  March  1st,  we  started  to  load  up  the 
sleigh  and  by  noon  the  trip  to  Rome  began. 

Back  in  those  days  there  were  no  motor  trucks  or  automobiles 
and  such  a thing  as  plowing  the  snow  off  the  city  streets  or  country 
roads  was  unknown.  As  the  snow  fell  it  laid  where  it  fell  and  the 
horses  and  sleighs  packed  it  down,  making  a firm  hard  road  to  travel 
on.  In  this  part  of  the  country  sleighing  would  usually  begin  late 
in  November  and  continue  to  the  last  of  April.  However,  in  1903  Febru- 
ary was  a mild  month  with  not  too  much  snow  on  the  ground  and  Dad  saw 
this  condition  but  figured  with  normal  temperature  the  sleighing  would 
continue  for  at  least  two  weeks  more  thereby  making  our  moving  by 
sleigh  a sure  thing. 

As  the  old  saying  goes,  nothing  is  as  uncertain  as  the  weather 
and  in  this  case  it  was  the  truest  words  ever  said.  That  night  the 
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weather  turned  very  mild  and  what  snow  there  was  started  disappearing 
fast.  Dad  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  the  situation  but  felt  that  there 
is  always  more  snow  in  the  country  than  in  the  city  so  decided  to 
pack  and  get  started.  It  was  about  noon  when  the  sleigh  was  all 
racked  and  ready  to  start  the  trip  to  Rome.  Dad  decided  to  ride  with 
the  boys,  Eli  and  John  Connor,  to  the  city  line  to  see  them  started 
on  the  country  road,  then  Dad  would  take  a trolley  car  back  home. 

Being  that  it  would  take  about  a week  to  get  our  new  home 
in  Rome  sufficiently  settled  to  move  in,-  we  would  stay  with  Uncle 
Hyman  and  Aunt  Bessie  Weinberg  who  at  the  time  lived  on  Madison  Street. 

It  was  on  a Thursday  that  we  moved  and  we  expected  Dad  back 
during  the  afternoon.  He  did  not  return  until  about  ten  o’clock  at 
night  and  needless  to  say,  we  were  all  plenty  worried  as  to  what 
happened  to  Dad.  Plenty  happened  and  none  of  it  was  good.  There  was 
hardly  any  snow  on  the  city  streets  which  meant  that  the  horses  had 
to  haul  that  tremendous  load  on  practically  bare  pavement  which  made 
the  traveling  very  slow.  When  they  finally  got  out  of  the  city  on 
to  the  country  road,  there  they  met  the  same  situation,  no  snow.  By 
that  time  the  horses  were  all  but  played  out  and  could  not  drag  the 
load  on  bare  ground  any  further.  The  only  solution  then  was  to  get 
to  the  nearest  R.R.  station  and  ship  by  rail.  About  eight  miles 
east  of  Syracuse  was  a freight  station,  Minoa  I think  was  the  name, 
so  in  order  to  reach  that  station  Dad  had  to  hire  a nearby  farmer’s 

team  of  horses  to  hook  on  in  front  of  our  horses  and  it  was  just 

about  all  the  four  horses  could  do  to  make  the  R.R.  station.  The 

R.R.  accepted  about  three  quarters  of  the  load  to  be  shipped  with- 

out crating  and  the  remainder  had  to  be  left  on  the  sleigh. 

Eli  and  John  Connor  left  the  R.R.  station  with  the  sleigh 
and  light  load  for  Rome.  When  darkness  fell  upon  them  they  drove 
into  the  first  farm  house  they  met  and  asked  for  overnight  lodging 
for  themselves  and  stable  room  and  feed  for  the  horses.  According 
to  their  story,  the  farmer  allowed  to  have  the  horses  put  in  the  barn 
and  fed  but  would  not  allow  the  boys  to  sleep  in  the  house.  He  told 
the  boys  they  could  sleep  in  the  hayloft  in  the  barn  and  cautioned 
them  to  be  sure  not  to  smoke.  The  next  morning  they  asked  Mr.  Parmer 
to  loan  them  his  farm  wagon  so  they  could  transfer  the  load  from  the 
sleigh  to  the  wagon  and  in  a few  days  they  would  return  the  wagon 
and  pick  up  their  sleigh.  According  to  Eli’s  story,  Mr.  Farmer 
refused  so  they  took  his  wagon  without  his  consent.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  as  a story  teller  Eli  was  tops  and  where  a touch  of  dramatics 
was  necessary,  Eli  was  a past  master.  However,  I recite  this  incident 
as  a reminder  of  the  down -to -earth  work  there  was  attached  to  living 
back  in  those  days. 
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Sunday  Dad  and  I left  by  train  for  Rome  and  with  Eli 
already  in  Rome,  the  three  of  us  would  settle  the  house.  Mother  and 
the  children  could  come  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  The  children 
then  were  Mollie,  Tubbie  "Ted",  Mannle  and  Gertrude. 

Our  cousin  Barnett  at  the  time  was  not  working  at  anything 
steady  so  he  volunteered  to  go  to  Rome  with  Dad  and  me  to  help  us  settle 
the  house.  Dad  was  glad  for  his  offer  and  told  him  to  meet  us  at  the 
depot  in  Syracuse  at  train  time  which  was  about  one  P.M.  Well  sir, 
train  time  arrived  and  no  Barnett  so  Dad  and  I got  onto  the  train 
feeling  that  Barnett  was  merely  talking  when  he  offered  to  help  us. 

In  those  days  the  N.Y.C.  trains  ran  right  thru  the  business 
section  of  Syracuse  on  Railroad  Street,  now  Washington  Street,  for 
about  three  miles.  At  this  point  there  was  a tunnel  which  went  under 
the  old  Erie  Canal  and  that  was  the  eastern  city  line.  Thru  the  busi- 
ness section  the  train  ran  quite  slow,  about  15  miles  per  hour,  and  in 
this  section,  low  and  behold,  cousin  Barnett  jumped  on  the  train.  He 
was  too  late  to  meet  us  at  the  depot  but  he  didn’t  miss  the  train. 

We  were  more  than  glad  to  see  him  for  he  was  a great  help  and  was  always 
good  company. 

Well,  we  men  folks  got  busy  on  Monday  morning  unloading  what 
was  brought  on  the  wagon  and  then  hauling  all  that  was  shipped  on  the 
R.R.  By  the  latter  part  of  the  week  we  had  the  house  arranged  so  it 
was  livable  and  then  Mother  and  the  children  arrived  from  Syracuse  and 
from  then  on  the  house  became  home  and  life  for  all  of  us  became  real 
home  life. 

We  had  a very  early  Spring  in  1903  which  made  our  new  home  in 
a new  city  really  exciting  for  here  we  were  coming  from  a big  city  into  ; 
small  city  and  moving  into  a large  house  surrounded  with  a country  like 
atmosphere.  We  had  a good  size  flower  garden  with  the  tulips  fully 
blossomed  out  in  a beautiful  array  of  colors,  a good  size  strawberry 
patch,  a big  barn,  a good  size  hen  house  and  with  the  green  grass 
growing  all  around.  It  really  gave  us  the  feeling  of  living  on  an 
estate.  It  didn’t  take  long  for  the  imaginary  honeymoon  to  end  and  to 
get  down  to  the  facts  of  living. 

With  the  exception  of  Eli,  we  children  had  to  get  back  to  school. 
In  Syracuse  I was  in  the  15th  room,  8th  grade  B,  but  in  Rome  I went  to 
the  Court  Street  School  and  was  placed  in  the  graduating  class,  the  8th 
grade  A and  the  following  June  was  graduated.  In  September  I entered 
the  Rome  Free  Academy  as  a freshman. 

Mollie  and  Ted  entered  Liberty  School,  Prof.  Barranger,  Principal 
Ted  in  the  1st  grade  and  I do  not  recall  in  what  grade  Mollie  entered 
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nor  can  I recall  when  Mollie  quit  school.  Liberty  Street  School  was 
about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  our  house  to  the  Rome  Free  Academy 
where  I went,  I would  ride  Ted  to  school  on  the  cross  bar  of  my  bicycle 
and  he  would  wait  for  me  to  ride  him  home  after  school.  One  day  I was 
kept  after  school  for  about  l/2  hour  and  it  wasn’t  the  staying  after 
school  that  bothered  me  but  Ted  waiting  for  me  caused  me  a lot  of  worry. 
As  soon  as  I got  out  of  school  I rushed  over  to  Liberty  Street  School 
but  Ted  was  not  there.  He  thought  I forgot  him  so  he  walked  home, 
crying  all  the  way.  It  was  the  first  time  he  walked  from  school  to 
home  alone,  but  when  he  saw  me  he  was  relieved.  He  sure  was  one  pretty 
little  boy. 


March  1903,  our  first  month  of  living  in  Rome,  the  house 
all  settled  and  we  children  established  in  school  and  then  our  first 
blessed  event  in  Rome  takes  place.  March  27th  Harry  was  born.  Before 
leaving  Syracuse  Mother  arranged  with  a Jewish  woman  to  come  to  Rome 
to  take  care  of  the  household  when  the  baby  was  born.  Dad  told  me  to 
go  to  Syracuse  to  bring  the  woman.  Of  course,  I was  glad  to  go  but  in 
so  doing  I missed  my  regents  examination  in  spelling,  which  I had  to 
have  in  order  to  graduate  in  June.  However,  I was  permitted  to  try  the 
exam  in  June,  passed  and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1903. 

Now,  life  in  Rome  was  indeed  a new  and  different  life  for  the  whole 
family.  It  had  somewhat  of  a rural  atmosphere  about  it.  We  had  a 
big  barn  with  a double  box  stall  and  a single  box  stall  and  an  attached 
hen  house  big  enough  to  hold,  at  least,  100  hens.  Now  we  had  to  make 
full  use  of  the  barn  so  Dad  bought  a cow  from  Larry  Shean.  In  those 
days  the  average  cow  sold  for  about  $25.00  but  the  cow  Dad  bought  was 
no  ordinary  cow  for  he  paid  $50.00  for  her.  She  was  the  biggest  cow 
I ever  saw.  She  was  pure  white  and  we  named  her  Fanny.  We  kept  her 
in  the  single  box  stall,  fed  her  well  with  grain  and  hay  which  paid 
well  for  she  gave  a 16  qt.  pail  of  milk  morning  and  night.  You  may 
wonder  what  we  did  with  that  much  milk,  it  was  no  problem  for  we  used 
all  of  it.  After  using  all  the  milk  we  needed  for  drinking  and  cooking. 
Mother  would  pour  the  rest  of  it  in  flat  6 qt.  pans,  which  were  kept  in 
the  rear  pantry  room  to  allow  the  cream  to  form.  With  the  accumulated 
cream,  once  a week  we  made  butter.  That  was  really  hard  work  for  the 
churn  we  had  was  the  kind  you  had  to  pound  the  cream  with  an  up  and 
down  action  for  at  least  a good  half  hour  but  the  reward  was  good. 

We  then  had  pure  creamery  butter  and  delicious  buttermilk.  When  the 
thick  cream  was  skimmed  of  it  left  each  pan  half  filled  with  thick  sour 
milk  from  which  Mother  made  the  best  creamed  cottage  cheese  you  could 
ever  eat.  So,  Fanny  the  cow  meant  a good  deal  to  the  health  of  the 
whole  family.  Dad,  Eli  and  I could  milk  the  cow  but  with  Dad  being  on 
the  road  and  Eli  working  here  and  there,  the  milking  chore  was  mostly 
mine.  When  Fanny  was  in  the  barn  it  wasn’t  so  hard  but  when  she  was  in 
the  pasture,  2 blocks  from  our  house,  it  was  indeed  a real  chore  to 
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carry  a 16  qt.  pail  of  feed  mixture  to  her  and  return  with  a 16  qt. 
pail  full  of  milk.  And,  during  the  school  year  that  chore  had  to  be 
done  before  breakfast  so  as  to  get  to  school,  a mile  from  home,  by 
nine  o’clock.  We  took  it  all  in  stride,  it  was  part  of  family  living 
and  we  were  all  happy  because  Dad  was  home  every  weekend. 

Dad’s  peddling  cart  contained  several  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  merchandise.  One  night  an  attempt  was  made  to  break  into  the  bam 
so  Dad  decided  we  had  to  have  a good  watchdog.  Larry  Shean  had  a big 
dog,  in  size  and  looks,  like  an  English  Mastif.  He  was  tan  color, 
short  hair  and  his  name  was  Philo.  Dad  bought  him  and  at  night  Philo 
slept  in  the  bam.  He  was  a lovely  dog,  gentle  as  a kitten  to  the 
whole  family  but  at  night  in  the  barn,  strangers  stayed  away.  Dad  had 
the  harness  shop  make  a brass  studded  collar  with  a plate  on  it 
engraved  "Philo  - owned  by  Jacob  Goldman  - 702  W.  Liberty  St."  Philo 
truly  became  part  of  the  family.  An  incident  which  happened  when 
Harry  was  about  2 years  old  can  best  tell  why  we  all  liked  Philo  so 
much.  We  had  a next  door  neighbor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mack,  and  they  had  no 
children.  Harry  was  as  pretty  and  cute  of  a little  fellow  as  could  be 
and  the  Macks  were  all  taken  with  him  and  had  him  in  their  house  real 
often. 


Next  to  our  house,  facing  Frederick  Street,  was  a wide  open 
field  and  the  ditch  between  the  sidewalk  and  road  was  a gentle  ravine. 

It  was  on  a very  mild  day  in  autumn  of  1904,  the  ravine  full  of  fallen 
leaves,  Harry  about  a year  and  a half  old  was  romping  around  the  yard, 
with  Philo  trailing,  walked  into  the  ravine,  sat  down  on  the  soft  bed 
of  leaves  and  fell  asleep  with  Philo  setting  next  to  him  as  a guard. 

Mr.  Mack  was  a lawyer  who  came  home  every  day  at  noon  for  lunch.  As 
he  approached  our  house  he  saw  Harry  sleeping  on  the  leaves  and  Harry 
looked  so  cute  that  Mr.  Mack  wanted  to  pick  him  up  and  carry  him  in 
the  house  to  show  Mrs.  Mack  how  cute  Baby  Harry  looked  while  sleeping. 

As  he  was  about  to  pick  Harry  up  Philo  bared  his  teeth  and  gave  out 
a menacing  growl.  This  episode  is  further  proof  why  we  all  felt  that 
Philo  was  part  of  the  family.  About  six  years  later  when  we  lived 
on  Jay  Street  a mean  neighbor  fed  Philo  some  poisoned  meat  and  he  died. 

During  our  early  years  in  Rome,  especially  while  living  at 
702  W.  Liberty  Street,  in  the  summer  our  relatives  from  Syracuse  spent 
weeks  at  a time  visiting  us  with  the  feeling  that  they  were  in  the 
country.  Dad  had  an  Aunt  in  New  York,  his  mother's  sister,  whose  name 
was  Goldstein.  Se  had  a son,  Paul,  a big  strapping  single  man  who 
spent  weeks  at  a time  visiting  us.  He  was  a typical  east  side  New 
Yorker,  not  overly  ambitious  but  very  good  company  and  he  and  Eli  had  a 
lot  of  fun  together.  She  also  had  a married  daughter  whose  name  was  Mrs. 
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Lurrie  and  she  came  with  a son  about  my  age  whose  name  was  Isidore. 

This  boy  was  an  undersized  little  fellow  who  felt  that  the  New  York 
way  of  living  was  the  only  way.  One  incident  was  very  amusing. 

Having  our  own  cow,  milk  was  served  on  the  table  in  a pitcher  and 
Isidor  would  not  drink  milk  served  from  a pitcher.  It  had  to  come 
from  a bottle  left  at  the  front  door  by  a milkman.  So  we  would  pour 
a bottle  of  milk  and  stand  it  on  the  front  porch  and  have  Isidor 
bring  it  in.  That  satisfied  him  that  it  was  good  milk. 

As  you  recall,  during  our  last  year  in  Syracuse,  Eli,  after 
working  in  a printing  shop  for  $2.00  per  week,  did  not  like  the  work 
and  quit  so  Dad  took  him  on  the  road  so  as  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief. 
When  we  got  settled  in  Rome  Eli  wanted  to  work  for  himself.  He  started 
peddling  small  rugs,  house  to  house,  on  credit.  It  wasn’t  a bad  idea 
had  he  stuck  to  it,  but  he  didn’t,  soon  tired  of  it,  and  quit. 

Dave  Sebelowitz  had  recently  started  a grocery  store  on 
Lawrence  Street  and  just  what  the  arrangements  were  I don’t  recall 
but  Eli  went  into  the  grocery  store.  However,  at  its  best  it  didn’t 
last  very  long. 

Dad  was  becoming  tired  of  the  road  and  always  felt  that  some 
day  he  would  open  a store  in  Rome  but  not  until  he  had  his  own  help. 

He  was  not  going  to  trust  his  store  to  strangers.  Well,  there  was  Eli 
18  years  old  and  I was  16  years  old  but  the  "fly  in  the  ointment"  was 
that  Eli  never  wanted  to  work  with  Dad.  He  always  wanted  to  work  for 
himself  so  Dad  pinned  his  hopes  on  me. 

There  was  a store  in  the  Wiggins  Block,  239  West  Dominick 
Street  that  would  be  available  in  August,  1905  and  Dad  rented  it. 

This  was  in  January  of  1905  and  at  the  time  I was  in  the  second  year 
high  school.  After  a brief  conference  between  Mother,  Dad  and  myself 
it  was  decided  that  I would  go  to  Business  College  in  Syracuse  for  6 
months  which  was  the  regular  length  of  time  for  the  course,  and  upon 
my  return  I would  be  fit  and  qualified  to  assume  the  management  of  the 
store.  No  complications  to  life  in  those  days;  a 16  year  old  boy  with- 
out experience  was  to  manage  the  store.  Still  in  all,  without  fear  or 
hesitation  Dad  and  I stepped  in  like  old  timers.  In  all  my  years  of 
affiliation  with  Dad  I was  never  afraid  as  long  as  Dad  was  around. 

He  was  really  a tower  of  strength. 

The  school  I went  to  was  the  Henley  Business  College  and  was 
considered  the  Business  School  for  the  Syracuse  U.  in  1905.  Many  of 
the  fellows  who  went  up  the  hill  took  their  business  course  at  Henley's. 
One  chap  I remember  was  Jim  TenEyck,  Jr.,  whose  father  was  rowing  coach 
at  the  University.  Hyram  Weisberg  of  Syracuse  was  a Henley  classmate. 
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During  my  stay  in  Syracuse  I lived  with  Uncle  and  Aunt  Hyman  Weinberg 
who  lived  on  Jackson  Street.  In  the  6 months,  twice  I went  home  for 
a visit,  for  Passover  and  Shavouth.  Not  that  I wasn’t  plenty  homesick 

but  the  train  fare  from  Syracuse  to  Rome  was  78^  and  I had  to  count 

my  pennies. 

I graduated  in  September  1905  and  returned  home  with  a diploma 
big  enough  to  cover  half  of  a wall.  Dad  already  had  the  store  open 

and  in  addition  to  clothing  and  jewelry,  which  was  always  his  line,  he 

added  a full  line  of  men's  and  boy’s  footwear. 

Since  we  had  a complete  line  of  watches  and  jewelry  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a watchmaker  so  when  I returned  home  I found  Ben 
Harris,  as  our  watchmaker,  working  in  the  store  and  living  at  our 
hourse.  As  Ben  came  from  Neustadt,  a landtsman  of  ours,  and  was  in 
this  country  but  one  year.  Dad  and  Mother  almost  felt  as  tho  he  were 
a relative.  They  had  great  times  talking  about  the  various  families 
in  Neustadt.  How  very  little  can  we  tell  what  the  future  has  in 
store  for  in  1934  our  daughter  Edith  married  Ben’s  son  Gabriel. 

Now  we  were  all  happy.  Dad  retired  from  the  road  and  was 
at  home  all  of  the  time.  Eli  decided  that  as  Dad  had  the  peddling 
cart  and  the  team  of  horses  and  as  he  knew  all  of  Dad’s  customers, 
he  would  take  up  the  peddling  where  Dad  left  off.  Until  he  was  able 
to  establish  a line  of  credit  in  the  wholesale  market.  Dad  supplied 
him  with  merchandise  from  our  store. 

Present  day  store  keeping  from  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  is  a joke 
compared  to  the  hours  we  used  to  keep.  8:00  to  8:00  every  day  with  the 
exception  of  Wednesday  when  we  kept  open  until  10:00  and  Saturday  till 
11:00  or  12:00  and  then  Sunday  forenoon.  No  one  complained.  We  were 
all  happy  to  get  along. 

The  first  few'  months  we  were  in  the  store  an  episode  occurred 
which  was  probably  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  storekeeping  history. 
Uncle  Hyman  and  Aunt  Bessie  Weinberg  came  to  Rome,  for  a weekend,  so 
as  to  see  our  new  store.  It  was  Saturday  night  after  10:00  o'clock. 

Dad  had  gone  home  leaving  Eli,  Uncle  Hyman,  Ben  and  myself  in  the 
store.  We  had  two  show  cases  for  our  jewelry  and  the  cases  had  plate 
glass  tops,  which  was  considered  special  in  those  days.  Eli  was  telling 
Uncle  Hyman  about  the  strength  of  plate  glass  and  said  it  is  so  strong 
that  I can  walk  on  it.  It  was  no  sooner  said  than  up  he  climbs  on  top 
of  the  case  and  starts  to  walk.  I hardly  have  to  tell  the  result  - 
indeed  the  plate  glass  broke.  Oh,  what  a reception  we  all  got  from  Dad 
when  we  got  home.  It  cost  almost  $50.00  to  repair  the  show  case.  That 
was  our  Eli,  bless  his  memory,  never  a dull  moment  when  he  was  around. 
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We  were  still  living  at  702  West  Liberty  Street  when  Dad 

came  home  one  day  in  the  spring  of  1906  and  said  there  is  a good  house 

for  sale  on  107  N.  Jay  Street.  Dad  and  Mother  looked  at  the  house  and 
bought  it.  It  was  a large  house  with  2 bathrooms  and  a large  barn 
with  entrance  to  the  barn  on  the  corner  of  2 lanes,  one  of  which  was 
called  Willet  Street.  Of  course  we  still  had  our  cow  Fannie  but  on 
Jay  Street  we  could  not  keep  a cow  so  Dad  sold  Fannie  to  the  County 
Home.  Mother  continued  keeping  some  chickens  in  a small  building 
attached  to  the  barn  but  after  about  a year  or  so  on  Jay  Street  the 

chickens  were  schocheted  a few  each  week  until  we  had  no  more.  However, 

Mother  was  strongly  attached  to  her  garden  so  we  spaded  up  a plot 
about  10  ft.  square  next  to  the  barn  and  there  Mother  planted  pickles. 

It  was  really  Interesting  for  though  it  was  a small  plot,  once  the 
pickles  started  to  ripen,  each  day  thereafter  we  could  go  out  and  pick 
6 or  8 good  size  pickles.  How  good  they  tasted,  at  a meat  dinner, 
sprinkled  with  sugar  and  bathed  in  vinegar.  And  for  a milchet  supper, 
fresh  sliced  pickles  and  little  red  radishes  in  thick  sour  creaip,  with 
a thick  slice  of  home  made  black  bread;  that  was  real  eating!  In 
reminiscing  of  those  days  I cannot  help  but  think  of  our  immortal 
"Little  Mother".  If  ever  there  was  an  angel  on  earth.  Mother  was  one. 
Her  greatest  happiness  was  to  see  that  we  children  were  well  provided 
for  and  no  amount  of  work  was  too  much  for  her  to  cook  and  bake  what  we 
liked  best.  Fresh  baked  rolls  and  dozens  of  fresh  molasses  cookies 
and  how  about  the  old  fashion  strawberry  shortcake?  No,  we'll  never 
forget  the  tender  and  loving  care  our  dear  Mother  gave  us. 

About  the  middle  of  1906  Ben  Harris  left  us  to  return  to 
Syracuse.  Dad  was  acquainted  with  a watchmaker  in  Utica  by  the  name 
of  Morris  Dun  so  he  hired  him.  Morris  was  quite  a fellow.  He  lived 
with  us  and  we  all  liked  him  and  got  along  real  well  together.  Life 
went  along  through  1906  without  any  outstanding  occurrence.  Dad  sold 
the  gray  team,  Ned  and  Jim  and  Eli  bought  a beautiful  big  sorrel 
horse  called  Dan.  However,  1907  was  a year  of  events. 

On  March  6th  Sister  Beatrice  was  born  and  what  a time  we  had. 
When  the  baby  was  two  days  old.  Mother  came  very  close  to  passing 
away.  Those  were  indeed  terrible  days  in  our  household.  We  had  a 
trained  nurse  for  3 weeks  before  Mother  recovered.  Then  the  baby  was 
to  be  named.  In  Yiddish  she  was  named  Pasha,  Bessie.  I spoke  up  and 
said,"Bessie  is  an  old  fashion  name,  we  will  call  her  Beatrice",  and 
so  it  remained. 

How  little  I knew  that  the  very  next  year  I would  meet  the 
"Love  of  my  Life"  whose  name  is  Bessie. 

How  times  have  changed.  Our  trained  nurse  was  Miss  Llwellyn 
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and  she  was  a grand  person.  She  was  on  duty  24  hours  a day  with  an 
hour  off  in  the  afternoon  for  a walk  in  the  fresh  air.  She  helped 
in  the  kitchen  and  sort  of  took  charge  of  the  house  and  her  pay  was 
$21.00  per  week,  $3.00  a day  for  all  that  service.  Yes  times  have 
changed. 

In  August  1907  Dad  went  to  New  York  on  a fail  buying  trip 
leaving  the  store  in  my  charge.  During  Dad’s  third  day  in  New  York 
the  Wiggins  Block  caught  on  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  What  a loss 
it  was  to  us.  If  it  wasn’t  for  Dad’s  honest  name  in  the  wholesale 
market,  we  would  have  been  ruined  for  we  had  an  inventory  of  $18,000 
and  only  $10,000  insurance.  A very  heavy  to  loss  to  bear.  We  had  a 
big  master  safe  in  the  store  which  contained  most  of  the  jewelry  and 
watches  and  the  customer’s  repair  watches.  The  safe  laid  in  the 
cellar  of  the  ruined  building,  fortunately  it  laid  with  the  doors 
upward  with  the  combination  unharmed.  Surrounded  by  police  Dad  and 
I opened  the  safe  and  removed  the  contents.  In  his  bedroom  in  our 
house  Morris  Dun  went  over  all  the  repair  watches  and  Eli  and  I went 
in  the  country  with  the  horse  and  buggy  collecting  money  on  our  out- 
standing accounts.  Those  were  tight  days. 

Dad  immediately  began  looking  for  another  store  to  rent  but 
there  wasn't  a vacant  store  to  be  had.  In  September  1907  we  were  able 
to  rent  a store  in  the  Reese  property  at  257  W.  Dominick  Street.  The 
store  wasn’t  exactly  to  our  liking  but  being  the  only  one  available 
we  had  no  choice  for  Dad  was  determined  to  continue  as.  a merchant  on 
Dominick  Street.  The  volume  of  business  in  this  small  store  wasn’t 
enough  to  keep  our  family  so  Dad  decided  to  buy  a horse  and  go  on 
the  road  three  or  four  days  a week  thereby  increasing  our  income  and 
it  certainly  did. 

Dad  was  always  a good  judge  of  horses  and  he  liked  only  good 
horses  so  he  selected  a beautiful  big  gray  mare  from  Larry  Shean  and 
her  name  was  Dolly.  She  was  Dad’s  peddling  horse. 

In  1905  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  was  started.  In  the 
central  part  of  the  State  a huge  feeder  had  to  be  built.  The  Mohawk 
River  was  selected  as  the  source  for  the  feeder.  About  6 miles  north 
of  Rome  was  a village  called  Delta  which  laid  in  sort  of  a vallej'. 

Delta  was  selected  as  the  place  for  this  feeder.  By  building  a huge 
dam  across  the  Mohawk  River  the  village  of  Delta  became  Lake  Delta, 
a sizable  lake  about  6 miles  long.  In  clearing  out  the  village  and 
building  the  dam  became  a major  project  and  a boom  to  business  in 
Rome . 
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An  old  customer  of  Dad’s  by  the  name  of  Hurlbut  opened  a hotel, 
where  the  dam  was  being  built,  which  gave  Dad  an  excellent  opportunity 

be  become  acquainted  with  the  scores  of  men  working  on  the  dam.  In 
addition  to  the  good  volume  of  business  Dad  did  with  them  it  also 
brought  many  of  the  men  to  our  store. 

Another  big  camp  was  near  New  London  and  Dad  did  very  well 
there.  The  Barge  Canal  construction  in  the  Rome  area  carried  on  for 
about  4 years  and  it  helped  business  considerable. 

Next  door  to  our  house  on  Jay  St.,  on  the  right,  lived  the 
Egan  family  and  they  had  a girl  by  the  name  of  Jeanette  who  was  about 
one  year  older  than  our  Bea.  As  a little  girl  Beatrice  would  pro- 
nounce P.  for  F.  Bea  was  about  four  years  old  and  one  day  she  and 
Jeanette  were  playing  in  our  yard.  We  had  some  flowers  growing  on 
the  side  of  our  house.  Bea  said  to  Jeanette,  "Look  at  the  pretty 
powers".  Jeanette  said,  "Beatchy,  don’t  shay  powers,  shay  showers." 

I happened  to  be  there  at  the  moment  and  it  sure  gave  me  a good 
laugh.  I told  it  to  Mother  and  it  was  always  good  for  a laugh. 

Bea  was  a very  pretty  child  and  being  the  baby  of  our  family, 

needless  to  say  she  was  precious  to  us  all.  That  immortal  Mother  of 
ours,  every  incident  I write  about,  her  image  is  before  me  for  she 
was  with  us  all  the  time.  It  was  nothing  short  of  a miracle,  when  we 
stop  to  think  back  for  here  we  were  in  that  big  house  and  with  a big 
family  and  our  dear  little  Mother  took  care  of  us  all.  Mother  used 
to  sew  and  make  the  dresses  for  Gertrude  and  Bea  all  thru  their  grammar 
school  days.  There  was  one  style  dress  that  Bea  wore  that  I always 
admired  and  that  was  a long  waisted  dress  with  a very  short  shirt.  She 
sure  looked  pretty  in  it  and,  of  course.  Mother  made  it. 

During  those  years  Eli  was  peddling  with  the  car  on  the  road 
and  was  doing  quite  well.  He  concentrated  on  northern  Oneida  County, 
Oscold  in  Lewis  Co.  and  Redfield  area  in  Oswego  Co.  In  that  area  were 

many  lumber  mills.  Eli  was  a lively  young  man  who  made  friends  easily 

so  soon  developed  a following  of  good  customers.  However,  in  spite  of 
| his  future  in  that  field,  he  did  not  like  being  out  in  the  country  most 
of  the  time  thereby  missing  city  life. 

i 

, Of  the  few  talents  I possessed,  writing  poetry  was  not  one  of 

them  but  one  day,  while  in  the  store,  I thought  of  an  idea  of  building 
up  Eli’s  morale  by  writing  a poem  and  dedicating  it  to  his  situation, 
so  I wrote  the  following: 
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Tho  it’s  lonely  in  the  Land  of  Hay 
It  is  where  your  great  fortunes  lay. 

For  the  joy  and  pleasure  which  you  sacrifice 
Is  all  regained  when  in  town  you  arrive. 

A single  quarter  or  a whole  dollar 
Is  all  the  city  boys  can  holler. 

But  when  you’re  in  town  there  is  a ringling 
For  in  your  pockets  the  coins  are  jingling. 

Your  sole  companion  is  your  good  horse  Dan 
For  thru  the  canyons  he  safely  ran; 

Over  the  hills  and  thru  the  meadow 

You  could  always  depend  on  that  faithful  fellow. 

You  fear  no  one  that  means  harm  to 
For  within  reach  you  have  your  thirty -two 
So  you  can  see  that  your  position 
is  after  all,  the  best  proposition. 

I presented  this  poem,  typewritten,  to  Eli  and  did  he  apprecite  it? 

He  said  that  If  I didn’t  quit  writing  such  nonsense  they  would  soon 
have  me  in  the  bug  house.  That  was  our  Eli. 

Our  neighbor  to  our  left  on  Jay  Street  was  the  Calihan.  family. 
They  had  several  daughters  and  were  nice  neighbors  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  C.  who  was  mean  and  crabby.  Calihan  had  a high  picket  fence 
surrounding  his  back  yard  and  when  Fred  and  Mannie  played  ball  in  our 
yard  and  the  ball  went  over  the  fence  in  Calihan *s  yard  he  would 
quickly  run  out  of  the  house  and  confiscate  the  ball.  One  day  when 
Eli  was  at  home  he  told  the  boys  to  play  ball.  Sure  enough  the  ball 
went  over  the  fence  and  out  runs  Calihan  in  the  yard.  Eli  walked  to 
the  fence  and  told  Calihan  that  if  he  touched  the  ball,  he,  Eli,  would 
hop  over  the  fence  and  give  Calihan  the  beating  of  his  life  and  that 
warning  was  for  the  future  as  well.  No  sir,  from  that  day  on  the  boys 
lost  no  more  balls  and  the  funny  part  of  it  is  that  Calihan  was  a touch 
bigger  man  than  Eli  but  Eli  was  fearless.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Calihan 
we  were  very  friendly  with  his  wife  and  daughters.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  when  we  would  have  a big  sale  for  a week  in  the  store  he  would 
hire  Elsie  Calihan  for  our  cashier. 

In  1908  there  was  a young  man,  Jacob  Cantor,  who  was  in  a 
Rome  hospital.  I met  him  and  we  became  very  friendly.  His  home  was 
in  Yonkers,  N.Y.  He  told  me  that  one  of  his  young  sisters  by  the  name 
of  Bessie  wanted  to  come  to  visit  him  for  the  High  Holy  Days,  but  being 
a young  girl  did  not  want  to  stay  in  a hotel,  was  there  anything  I could 
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do  for  her.  I spoke  to  Mother  about  her  and  the  big  golden  heart 
Mother  that  she  was,  spoke  up  without  hesitation,  of  course,  she  can 
stay  with  us.  She  can  sleep  with  Mollie,  who  had  a room  for  herself, 
and  since  we  are  eleven  at  the  table,  one  more  won’t  matter.  I wrote 
the  young  lady  assuring  her  that  she  was  welcome  to  stay  at  our  house 
during  her  stay  in  Rome. 

It  was  the  day  before  Rosh  Hashonah  in  September  of  1908  that 
Bessie  Cantor  walked  in  our  store  and  from  that  very  moment,  there  was 
no  other  girl  in  this  whole  world  for  me  but  Bessie  Cantor.  And  it 
wasn’t  I alone,  our  whole  family  took  to  her  as  tho  we  were  a member 
of  our  family.  She  made  herself  right  at  home  and  since  she  had  no 
mother  she  just  felt  that  our  Mother  was  her  mother  because  she  was 
shown  friendly  affection.  She  was  with  us  three  days  and  they  were 
indeed  happy  days,  more  especially  for  me  for  whatever  the  definition 
of  "being  in  love"  is,  I was  it.  Needless  to  say,  we  started  corres- 
ponding together  and  I must  have  been  very  good  at  it  for  in  the  four 
and  a half  years  from  the  time  we  first  met  till  we  were  married,  we 
were  actually  together  but  twenty-three  days  which  is  proof  of  the 
persuading  power  of  my  letter  writing. 

In  1905  or  1906  our  cousin  Barnet  Goldman,  now  Golden,  was 
living  in  Syracuse  and  hadn’t  connected  in  a permanent  job.  He  had 
an  uncle,  Levi  Winkelstein,  who  was  in  the  wholesale  optical  business. 
Uncle  Levi  took  hold  of  Barnet  and  sold  him  the  idea  of  becoming  an 
optometrist.  Just  how  many  weeks  Barnet  stayed  with  Uncle  Levi  I do 
not  know*  but  it  was  indeed  an  accelerated  course  in  optometry.  Then 
Uncle  Levi  fitted  him  out  with  an  optical  case  and  told  him  to  go 
to  Pennsylvania  to  peddle  eye  glasses.  Barnet  went  to  Honesdale,  Pa. 
made  his  headquarters  in  a local  hotel  and  became  an  Optometrist.  He 
liked  the  work,  became  deeply  interested  in  the  profession,  took 
extensive  courses  from  the  U.  of  P.  and  soon  became  recognized  as  the 

(Optometrist  of  the  area. 

Now  for  the  name  "Golden".  Barnet  said  that  the  first  ad  he 
placed  in  the  local  newspaper,  instead  of  printing  B.  Goldman  they 
printed  B.  Golden  so  he  left  it  that  way  and  the  name  remained  Golden. 
After  a couple  of  years  he  outgrew  Honesdale,  moved  to  Carbondale  and 
opened  a beautiful  office  on  Main  Street. 

With  that  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  background  of  Dr.  B.  Golden, 
we'll  jump  to  the  year  of  1909 . During  that  year  Uncle  Ralph  was  in 
Rome  a few  times  and  he  had  several  personal  conversations  with  Dad  and 
Mother.  Also  Barnet  made  a few  brief  visits  to  Rome  and  the  first 
thing  we  knew,  Mollie  and  Barnet  were  engaged  to  be  married.  The 
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wedding  date  was  set  for  January  2nd,  1910  to  be  held  in  Seager's 
Dancing  Academy. 

The  wedding  was  truly  the  talk  of  Rome  for  it  was  the  first 
real  big  Jewish  wedding  Rome  had  witnessed.  Of  course,  being  strictly 
Kosher  all  the  dishes,  food  and  cook  came  from  Syracuse.  The  rear  of 
Seager’s  Academy  and  the  Stanwix  Hotel  were  connected  so  the  cooking 
was  done  in  the  hotel  kitchen  and  dinner  served  in  the  hotel  diningroom. 

What  an  exciting  day  that  Sunday  was  in  our  house.  Dad  had 
engaged  Bert  Traxel,  the  barber,  for  early  Sunday  afternoon  to  come  to 
our  house  so  as  to  trim  us  for  the  wedding.  Bert  came  and  fixed  up  shop 
in  our  rear  bathroom  upstairs. 

Aunt  Ida,  Barnett’s  mother,  was  a Winkelstein  so  between  her 
family  relatives  and  our  relatives,  scores  of  them  came  from  Syracuse 
and  they  came  early  in  the  afternoon  and  all  of  them  came  direct  to  our 
house.  When  they  saw  we  had  a barber  in  the  house,  it  was  surprising 
how  many  of  the  guests  decided  they  needed  a shave  or  hair  trim.  They 
kept  the  barber  so  busy  that  it  was  nip  and  tuck  for  our  own  immediate 
family  to  get  trimmed  up  in  time  for  the  wedding. 

Dad  had  engaged  Ed.  Stapleton,  who  had  a carriage  livery,  to 
ride  our  family  from  our  house  to  the  hall.  Ed  came  with  one  team  and 
sleigh  carriage  but  when  he  saw  the  crowd  in  the  house  he  phoned  for  a 

second  carriage  and  tho  the  distance  was  but  1/2  mile  it  took  the  2 

carriages  over  an  hour  to  get  every  one  from  our  house  to  the  hall. 

We  had  scores  of  wedding  presents  in  the  house  so  at  Dad’s 
request  the  Chief  of  Police  sent  a policeman  to  sit  in  our  house,  as  a 
guard,  until  we  returned  which  was  past  midnight.  Beatrice  and  Harry 
were  too  young  to  attend  the  wedding  so  the  policeman  also  acted  as  a 
baby  sitter.  There  used  to  be  a westbound  train  leave  Rome  12:30  A.M. 

so  it  was  on  that  train  that  all  of  the  Syracuse  guests  departed. 

And  Mollie  and  Barnett,  they  left  on  their  honeymoon.  Yep, 
they  did.  They  took  the  trolley  car  from  Rome  to  Little  Palls  and 
stayed  over  night  there  in  the  Snyder  Hotel  and  returned  to  Rome  the 
next  day. 

That  wedding  was  truly  one  of  the  social  high  lights  of  Rome 
that  winter.  It  was  talked  of  for  weeks. 

In  the  meantime  Eli  became  acquainted  with  a pretty  blond  girl 
in  Utica,  Anna  Sumberg,  and  much  to  our  surprise,  he  was  real  serious 
which  was  a manner  Eli  had  never  before  shown  to  a Jewish  girl.  During 
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the  year  of  1910  Ell  announced  his  engagement  to  Anna.  Dad  and 
Mother  were  very  happy  for  now  they  knew  Ell  would  settle  down  and 
treat  life  In  a more  serious  manner.  Ell  was  still  peddling  but  did 
not  stay  out  as  long  and  when  he  came  home.  Instead  of  staying  at  home 
he  would  go  to  Utica  on  Friday  and  return  on  Sunday  night.  He  was 
really  in  love  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  Eli  in  that  state  for  we  were 
used  to  the  rough  and  ready  Eli.  On  his  return  from  one  of  his  road 
trips,  he  truly  provoked  me.  He  brought  home  a cute  little  bulldog 
puppy  and  said  her  name  was  Bess.  I said  to  him,  of  all  the  names  you 
could  choose  for  a dog  you  have  to  give  her  the  same  name  that  my 
sweetheart  has.  Well,  he  said,  that  proves  how  much  I like  your  Bessie 
He  bought  this  pup  as  a present  for  Anna  but  the  Sumbergs  were  no  dog 
lovers,  so  soon  the  pup  was  back  to  our  house  to  keep  until  they  were 
married.  So  Eli  said  but  the  pup  became  so  attached  to  Mother  that 
even  after  Eli  established  his  own  home  the  dog  was  at  our  house  more 
than  at  Eli's.  Whenever  Mother  came  downtown,  sure  enough,  the  dog 
trailed  right  in  back  of  her.  We  used  to  get  a kick  out  of  that  sight. 

The  Rome  Savings  Bank  was  located  in  a big  Brown  stone 
building  at  105-109  St.  James  Street,  just  off  the  American  Corner. 

In  1910  they  bought  the  property  on  Dominick  Street  occupied  by 
Grogan’s  Elephant  Salon  and  Restaurant,  demolished  the  building  and  on 
that  site  erected  a new  modern  bank  building  into  which  they  moved  in 
early  March  1911. 

Shortly  thereafter  Dad  comes  into  the  store  one  morning  and 
said  the  old  Rome  Savings  Bank  Building  is  for  sale  and  I am  interested 
Lawyer  John  D.  McMahon,  a trustee  of  the  bank  had  charge  of  the  sale. 
Dad  and  I went  to  McMahon's  office  to  get  all  the  particulars.  The 
price  was  $18,000  - terms  $2,000  down  payment  and  the  bank  would  take 
the  mortgage  of  $16,000.  We  were  strongly  impressed  and  agreed  to  buy 
the  building  but  we  couldn't  pay  the  $2,000  immediately.  Mr.  McMahon 
said  to  Dad,  "Mr.  Goldman,  you  are  an  honest  gentleman  and  I will  do 
all  I can  for  you.  I will  submit  to  the  bank  at  the  meeting  next  week 
that  you  pay  $200  down  to  bind  the  contract  and  be  given  60  days  in 
which  to  pay  the  $1,800,  at  the  delivery  of  the  deed." 

In  the  meantime,  thru  the  gravevine,  real  estate  operators  in 
Utica  heard  that  we  had  a verbal  option  on  the  building  so  they  sent 
an  agent  to  Rome  with  an  offer  of  $2,000  more  than  Mr.  Goldman  will  pay 
Mr.  McMahon  was  called  in  to  the  bank  and  told  of  the  offer.  He  said 
to  Mr.  Beach,  the  President  of  the  Bank,  "Mr.  Goldman  is  a Roman  with 
a large  family  of  boys  and  he  wants  the  building  for  his  own  business 
and  not  for  speculation  and  it  will  be  a credit  to  the  City  of  Rome  to 
have  Mr.  Goldman  located  there  so  I am  in  favor  of  selling  to  Jacob 
Goldman".  That  was  it  without  any  further  discussion. 
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The  following  week  we  were  called  in,  signed  the  contract, 
paid  the  $200  and  within  60  days  the  building  would  be  ours.  Now  our 
worry  began.  Dad  was  really  upset.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  $1,800 
within  60  days.  Aside  from  that  amount  it  would  require  about  $2,000 
to  remodel  half  of  the  downstairs  into  a store.  At  the  moment  Dad’s 
only  outlook  was  to  take  in  a money  man  as  a partner. 

Abelson  & Liberman  were  wealthy  wholesale  jewelry  firm  in 
Utica  with  whom  we  had  dealt  for  many  years.  Dad  had  a very  high 
regard  for  Meyer  Liberman  so  he  decided  to  ask  Mr.  Liberman  to  go  in 
as  a partner.  Mr.  Liberman  had  many  real  estate  investments  with  Mr. 
Mose  Lewis  so  he  told  Dad  that  he  and  Mose  would  come  to  Rome  to  look 
over  the  building.  Shortly  thereafter,  one  evening  about  seven  o’clock 
Mr.  Liberman  and  Mose  Lewis  came  into  our  store  and  asked  to  see  the 
building.  Dad  was  home  to  supper  so  I said  I would  take  them  there. 

It  was  a 3-story  building  with  very  high  ceilings.  Mose  liked  the 
building  very  much  but  said  we  could  make  it  a 4-story  building, 
install  an  elevator  and  make  it  the  office  building  of  Rome.  I’m  just 
an  innocent  bystander,  listening  but  saying  nothing.  With  that  they 
said  they  would  see  Dad  and  returned  to  Utica. 

I went  back,  closed  the  store  and  went  home  to  report  to  Dad 
exactly  what  Liberman  and  Lewis  said.  I said 'bad, this  is  the  situation 
as  I see  it.  They  will  tell  you  it’s  a good  building  but  by  remodeling 
as  they  suggest  the  income  can  be  doubled.  That  is  true  but  it  will 
require  at  least  $15,000  to  make  the  suggested  improvements.  That  means 
that  you  will  have  to  furnish  your  share  of  the  cost.  Obviously,  we 
haven’t  the  money  so  they  will  say,  'Jacob,  the  building  is  a good  buy 
but  since  you  cannot  uphold  your  share  we  will  buy  you  out  and  give  you 
$5,000  for  your  share  of  the  potential  profit.’"  I said,  "Pa,  just  as 
sure  as  we're  alive,  that's  what  will  happen",  and  Mother  agreed  with  me 
I was  never  more  positive  of  any  deal  in  my  life  and  I must  have  been 
convincing  in  my  logic  of  the  situation  for  Dad  agreed  with  me  that  come 
what  may,  we  will  own  that  building  by  ourselves  and  since  nindsight  is 
always  easier  than  foresight  that  was  one  time  that  I had  the  right 
foresight  for  as  events  shaped  out  in  our  family  that  building  proved 
to  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  estate  . 

Mose  Lewis  who  was  a landtsman  of  Dad’s  from  Neustadt,  and 
to  whom  we  gave  considerable  business  for  he  was  in  the  jobbing  business 
became  very  angry  with  Dad  and  me  for  not  taking  him  in  as  a partner. 

On  the  other  hand,  Meyer  Liberman  made  a special  trip  to  Rome  to 
congratulate  Dad  on  the  purchase  of  the  building  saying  he  was  sure  we 
made  a very  good  buy.  The  difference  between  the  two  men  was  that  we 
no  longer  dealt  with  Mose  Lewis  wholesale  jobber  but  Dad  continued  to 
do  business  with  Abelson  & Liberman,  in  big  volume,  until  he  retired. 
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I cite  this  incident  to  prove,  that  even  tho  you  may  at  some  time  lose 
out  in  a deal,  it  always  pays  to  remain  a gentleman. 

Now  Dad  started  to  really  worry.  Alright  he  said,  so  we 
bought  the  building  by  ourselves,  how  are  we  going  to  raise  $1,800  within 
60  days.  After  some  deep  thinking  we  decided  on  but  one  way  to  raise 
the  money,  and  that  was  to  put  on  a gigantic  removal  sale.  We  engaged 
a sales  promoter,  Mr.  Rosenberg  of  Boston,  and  we  really  stirred  up  the 
city  with  powerful  advertising  under  the  heading  of  "IT’S  A SECRET  NO  LONGER" 
we  are  going  to  move  into  our  own  building.  The  sale  was  a huge  success. 

We  followed  it  up  strong  for  30  days  with  the  result  that  we  had  the 
$1,800  with  which  to  close  the  deal  and  receive  the  deed  to  the  building. 

Now  we  had  to  remodel  half  of  the  bank  building  for  our  new 
store.  I had  seen  a store  front  in  Syracuse  that  appealed  to  me  so  I 
drew  a rough  sketch  of  the  front  and  showed  it  to  the  architect  Kirkland 
and  he  agreed  it  would  make  a good  looking  store  front.  These  proved 
to  be  busy  days  for  us.  Remodeling  the  store  was  a big  job  requiring 
considerable  attention  at  the  same  time  continuing  our  removing  sale  at 
257  W.  Dominick  St. 

Amidst  all  of  this  hustle  and  bustle,  Eli’s  wedding  date  was 
set  for  the  Spring  of  1911.  Now  up  to  this  date  Eli  had  been  on  the 
road  with  the  clothing  cart.  His  future  father-in-law,  Chas.  Sumberg 
of  Utica,  was  in  the  wholesale  crockery  and  restaurant  business  so  they 
decided  that  Eli  should  discontinue  traveling  the  road  so  that  he  would 
be  at  home  and  thereby  not  leave  his  young  bride  alone  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  As  we  would  be  moving  out  of  257  W.  Dominick  St.,  Eli  was  to 
rent  that  store  and  open  the  same  line  of  business  Mr.  Sumberg  was  in. 

Anna's  brother  Sam,  worked  with  his  father  so  therefor  was  experienced 
in  that  line  so  Sam  was  to  live  in  Rome  with  Eli  and  Anna.  The 
arrangement  was  that  Sam  was  to  be  the  inside  man  while  Eli  would  be 
the  outside  man,  as  the  wholesale  salesman. 

After  their  wedding  Eli  rented  an  upstairs  flat  on  W.  Dominick, 
near  corner  Madison  and  moved  into  it.  It  wasn’t  but  a couple  of  months 
later  that  we  moved  into  our  new  store  at  109  So.  James  Street  and  Eli 
opened  his  new  store  at  257  W.  Dominick  St.  Of  course,  Eli  knowing  but 
very  little  of  the  crockery  and  restaurant  supply  line,  Mr.  Sumberg 
did  the  initial  buying  for  him.  It  was  an  attractive  and  Interesting 
line  and  it  fascinated  Eli  to  quite  a degree. 

As  before  mentioned  Morris  Dun  was  our  watchmaker  and  lived 
with  us  since  1907  and  Morris  came  to  be  a good  all  round  salesman 
in  our  store.  Just  before  our  removal  sale  a young  man  by  the  name  of 
Sam  Gerber,  from  Syracuse,  walked  into  our  store  and  said  he  was  advised 
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by  relatives  to  go  to  Rome  and  apply  to  Mr.  Jacob  Goldman  for  a Job 
as  a watchmaker.  His  reason  for  coming  to  us  was  that  he  was  from 
NeUstadtand  had  recently  arrived  in  this  country.  Well,  Dad  remembered 
his  family  who  were  substantial  people  and  Sam  knew  Mother’s  brother 
Muttal . 

Morris  Dun  was  sort  of  getting  tired  of  working  at  the  bench 
and  recommended  hiring  Sam  Gerber.  So  we  did  and  he  moved  into  our 
house.  Bless  the  memory  of  our  little  Mother,  no  complaint  from  her, 
one  more  to  cook  and  care  for  was  taken  in  stride.  It  proved  a good 
move  for  Morris  Dun  was  excellent  help  on  the  floor  and  very  valuable 
assistance  in  moving  and  helping  to  settle  our  new  store.  It  was  only 
a short  time  later  that  Morris,  who  had  become  fascinated  with  the 
sales  promotion  idea,  terminated  his  connection  with  us  and  left  for 
New  York  to  seek  employment  in  that  field.  He  evidently  proved  success- 
ful for  a few  years  later  I found  him  on  Broadway  with  his  own  store. 

You  will  recall  that  our  Uncle  Hyman  Weinberg  had  a clothing 
shop  in  Syracuse  and  made  men’s  suit  coats  for  W.  S.  Peck,  who  at  the 
time  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  quality  suits  in  the  east.  Mr.  Peck 
died  in  1910  and  soon  after  the  business  was  liquidated  and  Uncle 
Hyman  with  his  brother  Leon  found  themselves  out  of  business.  Leon 
Weinberg  had  taken  a course  in  merchant  tailoring  so  advised  them  to 
move  to  Rome  and  open  a merchant  tailoring  shop,  which  they  did.  They 
rented  a store  on  the  corner  of  James  and  Liberty  Street  in  the 
Scudder  Block  and  lived  upstairs  over  the  store.  It  was  then  that  Mannie 
Weinberg  came  to  work  for  us  as  a salesman. 

About  the  same  time,  no  a few  years  before  Uncle  Hyman  came  to 
Rome,  a young  Italian  tailor  opened  a cleaning  and  pressing  shop 
upstairs  over  White's  Monument  Shop.  He  proved  successful.  Max  Caplan 
of  Utica  with  his  brother-in-law  Sam  Alpert  of  Rome  bought  this  shop 
from  the  Italian.  In  1912  Max  Caplan  married  a Utica  girl  and  moved 
to  Rome.  His  young  bride  didn't  like  living  in  Rome  as  her  entire 
family  lived  in  Utica.  During  this  time  Uncle  Hyman's  Merchant  Tailor 
Shop  did  not  prove  successful  so  he  and  Leon  liquidated.  Leon  went 
back  to  Syracuse  and  opened  a Quick  Shoe  Repair  Shop  and  Uncle  Hyman 
bought  the  Cleaning  and  Pressing  Shop  from  Max  Caplan.  Mannie  Weinberg 
joined  his  father  and  in  about  three  years  Uncle  Hyman  sold  out  and 
the  family  moved  back  to  Syracuse. 

All  thru  this  interim  Eli  was  still  in  the  Crockery  Store  but 
wasn't  getting  anywhere  so  he  decided  to  sell  out.  Cousin  Paddy 
Weinberg  and  our  Mannie  used  to  take  a wagon  load  of  pots  and  pans 
and  crockery  on  the  road  in  the  country  and  peddle  it  out  to  the 
farmers.  It  was  quite  a feat  for  they  were  real  young  boys,  12  or  13 
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years  old  but  they  were  natural  born  salesmen.  Eli  used  to  pay  them 
a commission  so  it  meant  good  spending  money  for  the  boys. 

As  Bessie’s  father  moved  to  Waterbury,  Conn.,  in  1910  from 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  I began  to  feel  as  tho  I was  going  to  lose  her.  In 
those  days  Connecticut  seemed  like  a very  long  distance  from  Rome,  N.Y. 
However,  I was  determined  and  began  putting  more  pressure  on  my  letters. 
In  the  Spring  of  1911  I received  a card  from  Bessie  with  a poem  printed 
on  it.  Then  and  there  I knew  I was  making  headway.  The  poem  read  as 
follows : 


"All  good  things  come  to  him  who  waits 
But  here's  a rule  that’s  slicker. 

The  one  who  goes  for  what  he  wants 
Will  get  it  all  the  quicker." 

Well,  tho  I was  a small  town  boy,  I took  the  hint.  I immediately 
began  making  plans  for  a trip  to  Waterbury,  Conn.  So  in  the  summer  of 
1911,  fortified  with  a diamond  ring,  I went  to  Waterbury,  presented 
Bessie  with  the  ring,  met  the  rest  of  the  Cantor  family  and  I was  one 
mighty  happy  boy,  engaged  to  Bessie.  I spent  a week  with  Bessie  and 
they  were  most  happy  days.  That  same  Fall  Bessie  went  to  live  with 
her  older  sister,  Mrs.  Lena  Blatt  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  Bessie  lost 
her  mother  when  she  was  12  years  old.  Lena  was  the  oldest  in  the  family 
so  it  was  sort  of  natural  for  the  younger  children  to  have  a motherly 
feeling  for  Lena. 

Ted. was  in  the  2nd  year  in  the  Rome  Free  Academy  and  wasn’t 
too  keen  about  school  so  needing  extra  help  in  our  store  for  the 
removal  sale  was  a perfect  spot  for  Ted  to  quit  school  and  step  into 
the  store.  Also,  as  we  would  need  more  help  in  moving  and  in  the  new 
store,  Ted  was  in  the  store,  under  my  guidance,  for  keeps. 

I have  always  felt,  and  rightly  so,  that  we  have  always  been 
a very  close  knit  family,  all  for  one  and  one  for  all  and  this  little 
incident  is  but  one  small  example.  One  day  after  school  Mannie  came 
into  the  store  and  told  Ted  that  at  the  dismissal  of  classes,  while 
marching  out  of  the  building  a boy  in  back  of  him,  whose  name  was 
Herbst,  would  kick  him  and  call  him  vile  names.  And  this  had  been 
going  on  for  many  days.  Ted  said  tomorrow  afternoon  I'll  be  at  the 
exit  door  and  attend  to  this  wise  guy.  Not  a word  was  said  to  Dad. 

The  next  day  at  3:15  in  the  afternoon  Ted  left  the  store  as  tho  he  had 
a most  important  appointment.  Ted  as  a whole  was  mild  and  easy  to  get 
along  with  but  when  he  felt  a wrong  done  he  could  fight  like  a tiger. 

As  the  line  of  boys  marched  out  of  school  soon  came  Mannie  with  Herbst 
in  back  of  him.  Ted  asked  Herbst  why  he  was  menacing  Mannie  and  with 
that  Ted  sailed  into  him.  From  reports  I got  Ted  did  a real  job  on 
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Herbs  t.  When  he  got  home  badly  beaten  up  his  parents  blew  their  top. 
They  went  to  Lawyer  McNamara  insisting  on  having  Ted  arrested  and  to 
sue  Dad  for  damages. 

You  will  recall  that  Laywer  McNamara  was  our  next  door  neighbor 
on  West  Liberty  St.  and  besides  he  was  a very  good  friend  of  Dads  for 
many  years.  Dad  was  called  to  Mac’s  office  about  5 o'clock  the  same 
afternoon  and  I went  with  him.  Until  that  moment  Dad  knew  nothing 
about  the  fracas.  Mr.  McNamara  surely  handled  the  matter  without  mal- 
ice and  with  friendship  to  all.  He  finally  thought  it  only  fair  that 
Dad  have  a boy’s  suit  cleaned  and  pressed  as  it  was  quite  stained  with 
dirt  and  some  blood.  We  agreed  so  for  75/  we  all  remained  friends  and 
Mannie  was  able  to  attend  school  without  being  molested. 

In  1912  Albert  Tremain  organized  a new  bank  in  Rome  to  be 
called  Rome  Trust  Co.  but  failed  to  get  a State  Charter  due  to 
Tremain 's  previous  connections  with  the  Oneida  Co.  Savings  Bank  but  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  project  they  rented  the  old  bank  section  of 
our  building.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Tremain  was  replaced  they  were  granted 
a State  Charter  and  opened  for  business  so  we  had  a bank  as  a tenant. 
After  a few  years  the  First  National,  Fred  Shelly's  bank  merged  with 
the  Rome  Trust  Co.  They  bought  the  old  Saulpaugh  Block  on  the  comer 
next  to  our  building,  demolished  the  old  building  and  erected  a new 
and  the  then  largest  bank  building  in  Rome. 

Now  that  I am  engaged  and  deeply  in  love  with  Bessie,  it  was 
becoming  most  difficult  to  be  without  her  so  in  the  summer  of  1912  I 
went  to  Atlantic  City  to  visit  her.  She  was  living  with  the  Blatts  so 
I also  stayed  with  them  for  the  2 weeks  I was  there.  Lena  and  Max 
Blatt  thought  well  of  me  which  meant  I was  accepted  to  join  the  Cantor 
family.  We  spoke  of  marriage  and  agreed  to  decide  on  a date  in  the 
near  future.  I returned  home  and  became  well  occupied  with  the  Fall 
season’s  business  in  the  store  but  by  no  means  neglected  my  letter 
writing  to  Bessie. 

One  evening  in  early  November  Dad  and  Mother  and  I were  at 
home  on  Jay  St.  and  I told  them  that  Bessie  and  I were  going  to  be 
married  that  winter.  I decided  on  Tuesday,  Feb.  4th,  1913.  I decided 
on  that  date  so  that  we  will  already  have  had  our  January  Clearance 
Sale  and  it  will  be  the  best  time  for  me  to  take  2 weeks  off  for  a 
honeymoon.  The  wedding  to  be  in  Waterbury,  Conn.  Dad  and  Mother  were 
pleased  and  happy  to  hear  the  good  news. 

So  on  Sunday  Feb.  4th  Dad  and  Mother  and  Eli  and  I left  Rome 
by  train  for  Waterbury.  It  was  almost  a whole  day  trip  for  we  had  to 
change  trains  in  Poughkeepsie  for  Waterbury.  Mother  and  I sat 
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together  on  one  bench  and  Eli  and  Dad  sat  on  another.  Eli  was  doing 
a lot  of  talking  to  Dad  so  Mother  said  to  me,  "Eli  shoots  bulls". 

Coming  from  Mother  it  sounded  very  cute. 

Mollie  and  Barnett  came  from  Carbondale  and  Lena  and  Max  Blatt 
came  from  Atlantic  City.  It  was  Lena  who  arranged  and  supervised  the 
whole  wedding.  The  afternoon  before  the  wedding  Mother  called  me  on  the 
side  and  said,  "Abe,  remember  that  Bessie  has  no  mother  so  is  therefore 
an  orphan  and  it’s  a big  sin  to  ill  treat  an  orphan".  Bless  Mother's 
memory,  she  always  had  none  but  the  best  thoughts  for  everybody. 

We  started  our  honeymoon  with  plenty  of  company.  The  first 
night  we  all  stayed  at  the  Elton  Hotel  in  Waterbury.  The  next  day, 
Wednesday,  Mother  and  Dad  left  for  Hartford,  Conn,  where  Mother  had  a 
cousin  she  hadn't  seen  since  she  left  Neistat,  a Mrs.  Robinson,  the 
mother  of  cousin  Max  Robinson  who  after  that  used  to  visit  Rome  on 
various  occasions.  The  rest  of  us,  Eli,  Mollie  and  Doc,  Lena  and  Max 
Blatt  and  Bessie  and  I left  for  New  York.  We  all  checked  into  the 
Knickerbocker  Hotel  and  it  wasn’t  until  Friday  that  our  chaperons 
departed  for  their  respective  homes  and  left  us  by  ourselves.  The 
funny  part  of  it  was  that  we  felt  somewhat  lonesome  being  by  ourselves. 
After  a week  in  New  York  we  went  to  Carbondale  for  the  second  week  and 
had  a lot  of  fun.  We  returned  to  Rome  on  Sunday  Feb.  l6th  and  received 
a royal  welcome. 

Bessie  was  immediately  accepted  as  a member  of  our  family  by 
Mother,  Dad  and  all  of  my  brothers  and  sisters.  Never  was  there  any 
trace  of  in-law  feeling.  Bessie  always  showed  the  true  feeling  of 
affection  to  Mother  and  Dad  as  tho  they  were  her  parents. 

We  had  rented  an  upstairs  apartment  in  Meyer  Solomon’s  house 
at  313  No.  Madison  Street  but  it  would  not  be  vacant  for  a month  so 
we  lived  with  the  folks  in  the  meantime.  In  a way  it  was  good  for 
Mother  taught  Bessie  how  to  cook,  for  her  life  up  to  then  was  spent  in 
business  and  not  in  the  kitchen.  Everyone  had  to  admit  that  Bessie 
was  an  apt  student  for  she  sure  became  a good  cook. 

When  we  moved  into  our  apartment  I thought  it  would  be  very 
lonesome  for  ’us  two  to  sit  down  to  our  dinner  by  ourselves  for  at  home 
we  were  always  six  or  more  at  the  table.  In  those  days  dinner  was 
eaten  at  noon  and  at  six  in  the  evening  we  ate  supper.  Lunch  was  only 
eaten  at  a picnic. 

Harry  and  Beatrice  went  to  Liberty  Street  School  so  we 
arranged  that  Harry  would  eat  dinner  with  us  on  one  day  and  Beatrice 
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the  next.  They  both  liked  the  arrangement  and  Bessie  and  I felt  so 
good  not  to  have  to  eat  dinner  by  ourselves. 

Life  went  smoothly  for  us  all.  Bessie  and  I were  like  a pair 
of  love  birds.  Bessie  saw  Mother  and  Dad  every  day  and  they  were  very 
happy  with  her.  Eli  and  Anna  lived  but  a block  away  and  they  already 
had  their  first  baby  Arthur  and  he  was  a pretty  baby.  The  Weinbergs 
still  lived  in  Rome  and  Aunt  Bessie  was  a lovable  person  so  we  had  quite 
an  extended  family  circle  which  prevented  life  from  becoming  dull. 

On  October  25th, 1913  our  Edith  was  born,  a beautiful  baby  girl 
and  everyone  was  happy.  She  was  the  first  granddaughter  to  Mother  and 
Dad  for  Mollie ’s  first  child  was  Harold  and  Eli’s,  Arthur,  but  shortly 
after  Annette was  born  to  Mollie. 

In  March  1913,  Woodrow  Wilson,  a Democrat,  was  inaugurated  as 
President  of  the  United  States  and  he  was  the  first  Democrat  President 
since  Grover  Cleveland  which  was  in  1896.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  had 
not  before  lived  under  a Democratic  administration  and  from  all  reports 
business  in  general  was  apprehensive.  About  the  latter  part  of  1914 
we  started  to  feel  the  slackening  of  business  for  the  mills  in  Rome 
began  laying  off  men. 

In  the  Spring  of  1915  we  bought  our  first  automobile.  It  was 
a Studebaker  7 passenger  touring  car,  all  electric,  that  is  the  car 

had  electric  lights  and  not  acetylene  gas  lamps  which  had  to  be  lighted 

with  a match  and  it  had  an  electric  self-starter  which  eliminated  the 
hand  crank.  What  a car,  almost  as  big  as  a Pullman  Car.  While  it  was 

a 7 passenger,  we  seldom  started  out  with  less  than  nine  or  ten  in  the 

car.  That  car  proved  its  worth  to  our  family  in  more  ways  than  one. 

It  was  really  a moral  and  physical  uplift  for  all  of  us.  When  we  all 
piled  in,  on  a Sunday,  and  drove  to  Syracuse  and  back,  believe  me,  that 
was  a trip  to  be  spoken  of  all  week.  I was  the  only  one  who  knew  how 
to  drive  that  car  so  I suggested  to  Dad  that  Ted  should  be  taught  how 
to  drive  so  as  not  to  have  to  depend  solely  on  me.  Dad  agreed  and  I 
began  teaching  Ted  how  to  drive  the  car.  Of  all  of  Ted’s  qualifications, 
being  mechanically  inclined  was  not  one  of  them.  With  me  in  the  car, 

Ted  was  driving  pretty  good  but  up  to  then  he  had  not  taken  the  car  out 
on  his  own. 

Well,  about  that  time  Mollie  came  to  Rome  with  her  two  children, 
Harold  and  Annette  and  on  Sunday  morning  thought  it  would  be  nice  for 
Ted  to  take  her  and  the  children  out  for  a ride.  Ted  went  in  the  barn, 
which  was  located  on  the  corner  of  two  lanes  on  sort  of  a tricky  angle, 
to  get  the  car.  Evidently  he  pressed  heavy  on  the  accelerator  and  let 
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the  clutch  out  fast  which  started  the  car  in  reverse  with  a jumping 
jerk  and  in  so  doing  it  ripped  out  the  whole  rear  end.  Ted  came 
running  to  my  apartment  on  N.  Madison  St.  to  tell  me  something  happened 
to  the  car  and  that  I had  better  come  to  see  what’s  wrong.  Of  course 
Dad  was  quite  upset  about  it  but  Mollie  still  felt  she  should  have  a 
ride  so  Mollie  spoke  up  and  said,  "Abe,  can't  you  tie  up  the  broken 
part  with  some  wire  so  that  we  can  take  a ride."  Those  were  truly 
the  days  of  "get  out  and  get  under". 

The  next  morning  George  Tolnidge  towed  the  car  to  his  repair 
garage,  had  to  order  a new  rear  end  from  the  Studebaker  Co.  of  New  York, 
the  car  was  laid  up  for  a week  and  it  cost  $75.00  to  repair.  Ted  had  to 
be  given  considerable  more  instructions  on  driving  the  car.  Mannie  and 
a fellow  named  Joe  Wilbur  did  some  tinkering  on  cars,  for  pay,  so 
Mannie  and  I used  to  take  out  the  spark  plugs  every  other  week  to  clean 
and  adjust  the  points.  We  were  told  the  points  on  the  plugs  had  to  be 
spaced  the  thickness  of  a dime.  I often  wonder  why  the  car  ran  at  all 
for  all  the  foolishness  we  did.  We  were  buying  our  gas  from  Mr. 
Strowbridge  at  9 cents  a gallon.  One  day  in  the  Fall  Strowbridge  said 
that  next  Spring  gas  was  going  up  to  11  cents.  I told  that  to  Dad  and 
he  said  then  next  spring  the  car  will  remain  jacked  up  on  the  blocks 
before  we  pay  11/  a gallon. 

However,  the  car  did  not  remain  on  the  blocks  and  our  entire 
family  enjoyed  the  pleasure  from  the  car  which  made  life  in  our  house- 
hold equal  to  the  best.  The  longest  trip  we’ve  taken  was  to  Syracuse 
but  Mollie  and  Barnett  induced  us  to  take  a trip  to  Carbondale.  Back 
in  1915  to  make  a trip  of  that  distance  by  car  was  really  newsworthy 
of  a writeup  in  the  Rome  Sentinel.  We  had  just  purchased  two 
Pennsylvania  Vacuum  Cup  tires,  the  last  word  in  non-skid  tires,  mounted 
them  on  the  rear  wheels  and  arranged  for  the  Carbondale  trip.  Oh  yes, 
we  had  a car  full  - Dad  and  Mother,  Harry,  Eli,  Anna  and  Arthur,  Bessie, 
myself  and  our  20-month  old  baby  Edith.  Barnett  had  just  gotten  his 
first  car,  a small  Austin  so  he  and  Mollie  agreed  to  meet  us  in  Hal- 
stead, Pa.  at  about  noon.  We  left  Rome  on  a Sunday  at  7:00  in  the 
morning.  About  an  hour  after  we  started  it  began  to  rain  and  wind- 
shield wipers  were  unknown  and  with  no  improved  roads,  driving  wasn’t 
too  easy.  At  Qreen,  N.Y.  due  to  road  repair  we  had  to  cut  thru  a 

pasture.  Due  to  the  rain  the  ground  was  quite  soft  so  half  way  thru 

the  pasture,  being  a heavy  car,  the  rear  wheels  sunk  down  to  the  axle 
and  there  we  were,  stuck  and  the  rain  was  pouring  down.  The  lady  in 
the  farmhouse  across  the  road  invited  the  women  and  children  to  come 

into  her  house  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  rain,  and  also  she  told  me  the 

farmer  on  top  of  the  hill  had  a team  of  horses  and  would  undoubtedly 
help  pull  us  out.  I walked  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  about  a quarter  of 
a mile,  told  Mr.  Farmer  of  our  predicament  and  had  to  convince  him  we 
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needed  help.  He  Insisted  he  is  a church-going  man  and  does  no  work 
on  Sunday.  I said  to  him,  "Mister,  you  being  a church-going  man  then 
you  know  the  Good  Book  says,  ’the  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed’." 
That  convinced  him  for  he  got  his  team  and  went  with  me  to  the  car. 

Well,  sir,  the  car  was  sunk  so  deep  in  the  mud  that  the  horses  couldn’t 
budge  it  so  I went  into  the  car,  started  the  motor  and  put  it  into  low 
gear  and  with  the  horses  pulling  for  all  they  were  worth  we  succeeded 
in  getting  the  car  on  firm  ground.  The  farmer  didn’t  want  to  charge  us 
anything,  being  Sunday,  but  in  pulling,  the  horses  broke  the  evener  so 
Dad  insisted  he  take  $2.00  to  repair  the  damage.  We  lost  about  an 
hour  and  a half  on  that  fracas  so  when  we  reached  Binghamton  we  went 
to  the  R.R.  Station  and  phoned  to  Barnet,  at  the  hotel  in  Halstead, 
telling  why  we  were  late.  At  Halstead  Barnet  said,  "We  will  take  a 
back  road  over  the  mountain  thereby  saving  many  miles  and  time".  That’s 
where  the  real  fun  started.  Eli  went  into  the  Saxon  with  Barnet  and 
Mollie  came  into  our  car  with  us.  The  Saxon  being  a light  little  car, 
they  scooted  up  the  mountain  out  of  sight  but  with  our  heavy  car  and 
load  I had  to  take  the  grade  in  second  gear  and  it  was,  at  least,  a 
three-mile  climb.  Before  we  reached  the  top  the  car  started  to  boil 
like  a steam  engine.  We  made  the  top  and  stopped  on  the  first  level 
we  reached.  I raised  the  hood  to  allow  the  motor  to  cool.  There  was 
a brook  in  the  field  and  as  we  had  a pail  with  us,  Harry  went  and  brought 
a pail  full  of  water  and  I waited  for  the  radiator  to  stoo  boiling. 

Barnet  and  Eli,  in  the  Saxon,  not  seeing  us, stopped  to  wait 
for  us.  After  about  ten  minutes  they  came  back  and  found  us  standing 
and  saw  what  our  trouble  was.  Eli  immediately  went  to  our  car  and 
removed  the  radiator  cap.  The  boiling  water  and  cap  shot  into  the  air 
like  a geyser.  The  entire  car  became  covered  with  rust  colored  water 
and  the  cap  became  lost.  We  spent  quite'  some  time  looking  for  the  cap 
and  not  being  able  to  find  it,  wound  a lot  of  grass  into  a handkershief , 
stuck  it  into  the  radiator  and  started.  In  a few  miles  it  blew  out  and 
by  then  we  reached  a farmer  who  Barnet  knew.  This  farmer  had  several 
barrels  of  cider  in  his  cellar  and  suggested  we  use  a cork  from  one  of 
the  barrels  as  a plug.  We  pounded  the  cork  in  the  radiator  as  tight 
as  possible  and  felt  our  problem  settled  but  as  we  still  had  a lot  of 
second  gear  driving  over  the  mountain  the  water  again  began  to  boil 
and  out  blew  the  cork.  Resorting  to  the  grass  in  the  handkerchief  and 
stopping  at  least  a half  a dozen  times  for  water  we  finally  reached 
Carbondale  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  fifteen  hours  on  the  road  from 
Rome,  New  York  to  Carbondale,  Pennsylvania.  That  gives  you  somewhat  of 
a picture  of  what  motoring  was  like  in  1915  for  today  we  make  the  same 
trip  in  comfort  in  less  than  four  hours. 

The  next  morning  I drove  the  car  to  a garage  in  Carbondale 
with  the  hopes  of  buying  a new  radiator  cap  and  to  have  the  car  washed. 
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They  had  no  cap  to  fit  our  radiator  and  would  have  to  go  to  Scranton 
for  one  so  first  they  would  wash  the  car.  In  so  doing  and  then  check- 
ing around  the  motor,  on  the  pan  underneath  the  motor  was  our  radiator 
cap.  No  one  could  understand  why  the  cap  hadn’t  fallen  off  in  going 
so  many  miles  over  such  very  rough  roads. 

On  our  return  trip  home  we  decided  to  take  the  main  roads,  no 
more  short  cuts.  In  approaching  Nichelson,  Pa.  there  is  a downgrade 
hill,  steep  and  at  least  a mile  long.  I kept  applying  the  brakes  and 
as  we  were  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  hill  I smelled  smoke  from  the 
rear  wheels  and  also  realized  that  I had  no  brakes.  I whispered  my 
fears  to  Dad  and  steered  the  car  towards  an  embankment  and  it  stopped. 

I quickly  ordered  everyone  to  get  out  of  the  car  and  right  at  that 
spot  stood  a young  boy  with  several  pails  of  water  which  I applied 
on  the  brake  drums.  I asked  the  boy  how  he  happened  to  be  there  at 
that  moment  and  he  said  he  stands  there  all  day  for  most  of  the  cars 
start  smoking  coming  down  that  hill  so  he  thereby  picks  up  a lot  of 
change.  I gave  him  a quarter  for  which  he  thanked  me.  We  stopped 
in  the  garage  and  they  found  that  our  brakes  were  not  burned  out  but 
just  needed  tightening.  From  there  on  we  drove  home  without  any 
further  mishaps.  It  was  indeed  a trip  never  to  be  forgotten. 

When  we  arrived  back  home  we  found  some  very  sad  news  from 
Mother’s  brother,  Mottel,  who  lived  in  Neustadt.  The  first  World 
War  which  started  in  1914  was  very  hard  on  the  inhabitants  of  Neustadt 
for  it  was  located  on  the  border  of  Lithuania  and  eastern  Germany  and 
Russia  owned  and  ruled  all  the  Balkan  states  as  well  as  Poland.  By 
the  middle  of  1915  the  war  was  going  very  badle  for  Russia  and  the 
Germans  were  about  to  break  into  Russia.  To  leave  as  little  booty  as 
possible  for  the  Germans,  the  Russian  Army  began  evacuating  the  popu- 
lation from  all  border  cities  which  included  Neustadt. 

Mother  hadn’t  heard  from  Muttel  in  well  over  a year  and  we 
feared  the  worst.  Upon  returning  home  we  found  a letter  from  Uncle 
Muttel.  He  wrote  the  Russians  drove  all  the  people  out  of  Neustadt 
into  the  interior  of  Russia  with  no  provision  for  their  shelter  or  food. 
They  were  living  in  the  fields  like  cattle  and  his  oldest  son,  a boy 
15  years  old,  went  stark  crazy  from  hunger  and  died  in  his  arms  crying 
for  bread.  That  surely  made  us  all  feel  plenty  sad  and  we  didn't  enjoy 
our  food  for  quite  some  time.  After  the  war  Mother  began  hearing  from 
Mattel.  They  were  settled  in  Russia  near  Moscow  and  each  letter  was 
full  of  woe.  We  continued  to  send  him  money  till  Dad  passed  away  and 
then  we  stopped  hearing  from  him.  Cruel  indeed  has  the  world  been  to 
too  many  people  and  how  thankful  we  should  be  to  our  "Good  and  Great 
Qod"  for  the  many  blessings  we  enjoy. 
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1915  - Eli  was  not  happy  in  the  crockery  business  and 
apparently  was  not  doing  too  well  so  he  liquidated  and  gave  up  the 
store.  He  met  a gent  from  Syracuse  who  was  the  Sales  Manager  for  a 
large  concern  in  Jackson,  Michigan,  The  Night  Commander  Co.  They 
manufactured  Acetylene  Gas  Generators  which  made  illuninating  gas  out 
of  carbide  and  water  and  were  sold  to  farmers  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Hewitt  was  Sales  Manager  for  all  of  New  England,  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania.  He  explained  the  proposition  to  Eli  and  thoroughly  sold 
him  for  each  sale  was  good  for  $150.00  to  $300.00  commission. 

As  a specialty  salesman  Eli  was  tops,  especially  in  selling 
to  farmers.  With  this  system  Mr.  Parmer  could  illuminate  the  whole 
house  and  barn  and  operate  a two  burner  gas  plate  in  the  kitchen  for 
the  annual  cost  of  $15.00  to  $20.00  which,  of  course,  was  a very  strong 
appeal  for  in  those  days  there  were  very  few  country  roads  that  were 
wired  for  electricity.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I can’t  think  of  one  road 
out  of  Rome  that  had  electricity.  Even  the  villages  were  lighted  by 
kerosene  lamps  so  for  the  folks  who  lived  all  their  lives  with  kerosene 
lamps,  an  automatic  gas  lighting  system  was  a strong  appeal  even  tho 
the  cost  was  from  $600.00  to  $1200.00 

Eli  signed  up  with  Mr.  Hewitt  and  immediately  went  to  work 
and  started  to  produce.  First  he  traveled  by  livery  hired  horse  and 
buggy  and  then  bought  a used  powerful  Oakland  Roadster  which  was  built 
like  a racing  car.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1915. 

In  our  store  business  was  shrinking  for  since  Wilson  went  in 
office  the  Mills  in  Rome  kept  reducing  working  hours  and  laying  off 
men.  Not  until  the  latter  part  of  1916  when  war  orders  started  coming 
in  did  business  start  picking  up.  I now  being  a married  man  with  a 
family,  Edith  a baby  and  Robert  born  Dec.  2nd  1915*  it  became  harder 
for  our  two  families  to  continue  living  off  the  income  of  the  store. 

Eli  kept  insisting  I could  do  well  in  the  gas  lighting  selling  so  we 
went  to  Syracuse  and  I signed  up  with  Mr.  Hewitt  and  stepped  out  of 
the  store  in  Jan.  1916.  That  left  Dad,  Ted  and  Wm.  Massover  the 
watchmaker  in  charge  of  the  store.  Mannie  being  a high  school  student 
was  also  there.  After  being  with  Dad  for  eleven  years  and  relieving 
him  of  whatever  business  worries  I could,  no  one  but  myself  knew  how 
bad  I felt  knowing  that  Dad  had  to  come  face  to  face  with  the  many 
unpleasant  situations  of  poor  business  conditions. 

I traveled  with  Eli  for  a week  to  learn  how  to  demonstrate  our 
miniature  gas  making  machine  and  also  how  to  figure  the  cost  of  a job 
and  then  started  out  on  my  own.  A nice  feature  of  this  connection  was 
that  I immediately  had  a drawing  account  of  $25.00  each  week  and  when 
a job  was  sold  I could  draw  $75.00  against  the  commission  and  in  those 
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days,  that  money  meant  a lot. 

Hewitt  signed  up  2 Home  Comfort  Range  salesmen  who  he  turned 
over  to  Eli  to  work  under  him.  A nice  clean  cut  fellow,  Ed  Carey,  Eli 
kept  with  him  and  a rather  rough  but  experienced  and  good  road  man, 

Larry  Carmichael,  Eli  teamed  up  with  me.  After  working  out  of  Rome  a 
few  weeks  Carmichael  said  that  in  the  stove  outfit  they  did  their  best 
business  out  of  Plattsburg,  N.Y.  and  suggested  we  go  up  in  that  terri- 
tory which  we  did.  Leaving  Bessie  and  our  two  babies  for  four  weeks 
was  certainly  not  easy  for  me  to  take  but  a living  had  to  be  made.  We 
left  Rome  by  train  in  the  morning,  changed  trains  in  Albany  and  arrived 
in  Plattsburg  six  in  the  evening. 

We  checked  into  the  best  hotel,  room  and  board  $15.00  per  week 
and  we  were  served  very  good  meals.  Next  we  went  to  the  livery  stable 
and  engaged  two  horses  and  cutters  for  $1.50  each  per  day  which 
included  oats  for  the  horse  at  noon.  We  went  out  in  two  different 
directions,  covering  the  area  within  a 20  mile  circle  of  Plattsburg. 

It  was  a successful  venture  and  while  Eli  and  Carey  made  more  sales 
than  Carmichael  and  I,  when  we  returned  to  Rome  about  a week  before  our 
Passover  Holiday  I had  accumulated  a commission  balance  with  the  Company 
of  over  $800.00  which  enabled  me  to  draw  $100.00  each  week. 

During  our  few  weeks  stay  at  home  Larry  and  I bought  a 2-year 
old  Model  T Ford  Touring  car  for  $300.00  with  which  to  travel.  On  our 
first  trip  out  we  again  went  north.  Just  Larry  and  I,  and  headquartered 
in  Chataquay,  N.Y.  Having  a car  for  traveling  we  could  cover  much  more 
territory  than  with  a horse  and  buggy.  We  were  gone  two  weeks  and 
did  very  well.  Upon  our  return  home  both  Carey  and  Carmichael  decided 
to  work  by  themselves.  I paid  out  Larry  for  his  share  of  the  Ford. 

Mr.  Hewitt  asked  Eli  to  take  over  eastern  Pennsylvania  as  manager 
with  Harrisburg  as  headquarters  and  he  agreed.  That  was  early  in 
September  1916  and  Eli  asked  me  to  go  with  him.  At  the  time  I could 
see  no  future  in  Rome  for  me  and  while  I realized  that  this  type  of 
work  held  no  future  for  me,  it  was  a means  of  leaving  Rome  with  a weekly 
drawing  account. 

Mr.  Exler ’s  wife  died  in  1915  and  as  he  was  alone  he  asked 
Bessie  and  me  to  allow  him  to  room  with  us.  He  was  a nice  gent  and  as 
we  had  a vacant  bedroom,  we  took  him  in.  As  you  will  recall,  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Exler  first  came  to  Rome  we  gave  him  a job  as  a salesman  in 
our  s,tore.  In  Syracuse  he  had  worked  for  the  Metropolitan  Insurance 
Co.  so  while  working  for  us  he  interviewed  the  local  manager  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  again  went  to  work  for  them.  I mention  this  about 
Exler  living  with  Bessie  and  I for  over  a year  he  became  very  fond  of 
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us  and  insisted  on  going  to  Pennsylvania  with  us  and  to  work  with  me. 

Early  in  October,  after  our  High  Holy  days,  the  three  of  us 
left  Carbondale.  We  rented  a large  house  for  Nov.  1st  and  Eli  and 
Anna  with  their  two  children,  Bessie  and  I with  our  two  babies  and  Exler 
were  to  all  live  together  for  a trial  period.  Eli  and  I returned  to 
Rome  the  last  week  in  October  to  pack  and  ship  our  household  furniture 
by  freight.  Those  were  indeed  sad  days  for  me.  The  thought  of  leaving 
Pa  and  Ma  and  my  young  brothers  and  sister,  from  whom  I have  never  been 
away,  was  almost  too  much  for  me  to  bear.  It  was  the  first  time  I saw 
tears  in  Dad’s  eyes,  when  I kissed  him  goodby.  So,  here  we  were  camped 
in  Carbondale.  Being  with  Mollie  and  Barnett  on  weekends  was 
the  only  worthwhile  feature  of  our  Carbondale  living.  We  would  leave 
town  on  Monday  morning  and  return  Friday  evening.  It  wasn’t  pleasant. 
Exler  and  I stayed  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania  all  week  and  worked  out  of 
there.  On  several  trips  we  stayed  out  two  weeks  at  a time.  We  did 
business  but  in  the  volume  which  was  less  than  we  did  in  New  York  State. 
Those  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmers  were  a skeptical  lot,  set  in  their  old 
ways  and  very  difficult  to  be  convinced  to  improve  their  household 
method  of  living. 

Eli  was  discouraged  and  so  was  I.  Bessie’s  father  had  a 
prosperous  Men’s  and  Ladies'  Credit  Clothing  Store  in  Waterbury, 
Connecticut,  and  ever  since  we  left  Rome  he'd  been  writing  to  us  to 
come  to  Waterbury  and  for  me  to  go  into  the  store  with  him.  Bessie 
cautioned  me  that  her  dad  was  not  the  easiest  man  to  get  along  with  but 
with  a strong  desire  to  get  established  into  a substantial  business  I 
felt  I owed  it  to  myself  to  give  it  a try.  I went  to  Waterbury  the 
first  week  in  March  1917,  leaving  Bessie  in  Carbondale,  and  joined  my 
father-in-law.  I could  have  gotten  along  with  him  very  well  but  I had 
a strong  urge  to  be  in  business  for  myself  feeling  that  Bessie  and  I 
together  could  make  a go  of  it.  While  in  Waterbury  I kept  hearing  that 
Bridgeport,  Conn,  is  bursting  at  the  seams  with  war  work  so  I returned 
to  Carbondale,  talked  it  over  with  Bessie  and  we  agreed  to  move  to 
Bridgeport  and  there  start  from  the  bottom.  We  shipped  our  belongings  by 
freight  to  Bridgeport  and  went  to  Waterbury  to  await  their  arrival.  In 
the  meantime  Bessie  and  I went  to  Bridgeport  to  look  for  an  apartment. 
Thru  a friend  of  the  Cantors,  Louis  Sobel,  who  worked  on  a Bridgeport 
newspaper,  we  found  an  apartment  in  a new  building  at  956  Stratford  Ave. 

Eli  shipped  his  belongings  to  Utica.  His  brother-in-law 
Sol  Sumberg  and  he  formed  a partnership  under  the  name  of  Inter  State 
Lighting  Co.  Sol  knew  nothing  of  the  business  but  with  many  years 
of  business  and  selling  experience,  he  learned  quickly.  About  this 
time  the  Utility  Corporations  were  just  beginning  to  electrify  some 
rural  areas  but  it  was  few  and  far  between  still  leaving  the  farm 
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country  as  fertile  territory  for  home  lighting  systems.  The 
Westinghouse  Corp.  came  out  with  an  electric  generator,  run  by  gasoline 
which  stored  electric  power  in  a series  of  storage  batteries  which 
could  supply  light  and  power  for  house  and  barn.  Eli  quickly  saw  the 
advantage  of  electric  light  over  the  acetylene  gas  so  with  his  selling 
experience  he  was  able  to  secure  the  exclusive  agency  for  the 
Westinghouse  for  many  counties  in  central  and  southern  New  York  State. 

By  that  time  Sol  became  the  inside  man  and  Eli  had  charge  of  sales  on 
the  road.  Ell  developed  a good  selling  organization  and  the  Inter  State 
did  a big  business  until  the  depression  of  1930’s  set  in  which  put  the 
Inter  State  and  thousands  of  other  business  firms  out  of  business. 

On  April  6th,  1917  our  furniture  arrived  in  Bridgeport  and  we 
moved  into  our  new  apartment.  As  we  were  unpacking  and  when  I saw 
articles  which  our  lovable  Mother  gave  us,  it  sure  gave  me  a homesick 
feeling  . Being  in  a strange  city  without  friends  and  far  from  home, 
with  two  babies  and  a total  capital  of  $200.00  with  which  to  start  in 
business  did  not  look  over  encouraging  but  with  Bessie  at  my  side, 
nothing  looked  impossible.  My  father-in-law  recommended  my  credit  to 
wholesale  houses  in  New  York  which  enabled  me  secure  enough  merchandise 
to  start  in  a small  way.  We  converted  the  front  room  of  our  apartment 
into  our  store  and  I started  canvassing  house  to  house,  selling  on 
credit  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell,  we  had  a following  of 
customers  with  substantial  weekly  collections.  Women  would  ask  me  if 
we  had  dresses  of  certain  style  and  I would  assure  them  we  had,  not  even 
knowing  what  they  meant  but  Bessie  knew,  when  I told  her  what  they  asked 
for.  Bessie  was  a tower  of  help  to  me  for  without  her  I greatly  doubt 
if  I could  have  got  started. 

The  following  spring,  1918,  I was  able  to  rent  a store  at 
1107  Stratford  Ave.  It  was  a deep  store  so  I built  3 rooms  in  back  of 
the  store  for  our  living  quarters.  We  lived  that  way  for  about  a year 
in  order  to  get  a bit  of  a financial  footing. 

I had  arranged  with  Ted  to  phone  me  on  Saturday  night  and 
the  following  Saturday  I would  phone  so  by  alternating  each  Saturday 
night  we  kept  in  touch  with  each  other.  It  made  our  folks  most  happy 
to  hear  good  reports  from  me  and  it  certainly  made  me  happy  to  hear 
that  business  was  good  in  Rome. 

Mannie  apparently  wasn’t  overly  keen  about  high  school  for  he 
quit  at  the  close  of  his  second  year  and  also  went  into  the  store  with 
Ted  and  Dad.  I’m  told  that  on  a Sunday  the  family  took  a trip  up  north 
to  pay  a visit  to  the  Gerusowitz ’ s,  a Jewish  farmer,  and  while  there 
Mannie  fell  out  of  an  apple  tree  and  broke  his  arm.  That  break  kept 

Mannie  out  of  World  War  I.  Ted,  rather  than  being  drafted,  enlisted  in 
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the  Navy  and  was  sent  to  Bensonhurst,  a base  near  Coney  Island.  Ted 
went  in  during  September  and  had  several  48  hour  leaves  and  as'  Bridge- 
port was  but  an  hour  and  a half  ride  from  New  York,  he  spent  most  of 
his  leaves  with  us  and  how  happy  we  were  to  see  him.  The  Armistice 
was  signed  on  Nov.  11th,  1918  and  a few  weeks  later  Ted  was  discharged. 
I’ll  never  forget  that  day,  Ted  walked  into  my  store,  with  his  duffel 
bag,  an  ex-sailor,  with  intentions  of  spending  several  days  with  us. 

A few  moments  later  the  mailman  enters  and  hands  me  a letter  from 
Mannie  saying  that  Mother  was  hit  by  an  automobile  and  is  in  the 
hospital.  Ted  picked  up  the  duffel  bag,  went  back  to  the  R.R.  station 
for  a train  to  New  York  and  Rome.  It  was  Indeed  a sad  day  for  Bessie 
and  me.  The  following  Saturday  night  I took  a sleeper  out  of  New  York 
for  Rome,  spent  all  day  Sunday  in  the  hospital  room  with  Mother  and 
then  returned  so  as  to  be  back  in  the  store  on  Monday  morning.  Mother 
had  quite  a time  of  it  for  it  was  several  weeks  before  she  was  fully 
recovered. 

With  Ted  back  in  the  store  Mannie  wanted  outside  work.  There 
was  a wholesale  tire  company  in  Oneida,  N.Y.  Mannie  got  a job  with 
them  as  a traveling  salesman  covering  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

He  worked  for  that  company  for  several  weeks  and  did  quite  well  as  a 
tire  salesman.  On  one  trip,  when  returning  home  a tire  blew  out  on  the 
car,  which  the  company  furnished,  in  Watertown  which  is  about  75  miles 
north  of  Rome.  That  didn’t  worry  Mannie  for  he  had  some  of  his  own 
sample  tires  so  he  mounted  a new  tire  on  the  car  and  continued  towards 
home.  Well  sir,  when  arriving  in  Rome  no  one  was  more  surprised  than 
Mannie  for  his  own  company’s  new  tire,  which  he  mounted  on  the  car, 
was  completely  worn  out  in  only  75  miles  of  driving.  That  convinced 
Mannie  that  he  wanted  no  part  of  selling  an  inferior  product. 

During  the  early  summer  of  1919  I received  a lengthy  letter 
from  Mannie  telling  me  how  dissatisfied  he  was  with  the  job  and  his 
strong  desire  was  to  return  to  high  school  and  then  go  to  college  and 
study  law.  He  had  investigated  his  situation  and  found  that  there 
was  a private  school  in  Syracuse  where  he  could  take  a summer  course, 
and  if  he  passed  he  could  enter  the  RFA  in  September  as  a Senior  and 
graduate  in  June  of  1920.  Nothing  pleased  Bessie  and  me  any  better  than 
the  contents  of  that  letter.  I immediately  answered,  in  which  I con- 
gratulated him  for  his  noble  thinking  and  assured  him  of  my  support. 

He  did  go  to  summer  school,  passed  all  the  exams  and  entered  the  RFA 
in  September  as  a full  fledged  senior.  He  paid  his  own  tuition  in 
the  summer  school  with  money  saved  from  the  tire  salesman  job.  Mannie 
proved  a very  active  senior  while  at  the  same  time  Harry  was  a junior 
and  I was  told  the  Junior  Class  could  beat  the  Senior  Class  in  baseball 
with  a Goldman  on  each  team.  At  the  annual  Slingerland  Speaking  Contest 
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for  Seniors  Mannie  entered  with  a Civil  War  piece  entitled  "Who  Bears 
the  Burden  of  War".  Tho  he  didn't  win  first  prize,  one  of  his  class- 
mates, Louie  VanSlyke  of  Rome,  even  today  40  years  later,  still  keeps 
saying  "Mannie  was  robbed".  However,  Mannie  entered  Syracuse  University 
in  September  1920  for  the  study  of  law.  Harry  entered  S.U.  in  1921. 

They  both  joined  the  SAM  Fraternity,  made  many  friends,  some  of  them 
remained  life-long. 

In  1920  Dad  purchased  the  property  in  the  100  Block  of  West 
Dominick  Street  from  the  Vischer  Estate.  Originally  the  land  in  the 
entire  100  Block  of  W.  Dominick  St.  was  owned  by  a Mr.  Lynch  and 
as  he  sold  lots  he  inserted  a clause  in  the  Bill  of  Sale  which  read 
"That  as  long  as  grass  grows  and  water  flows"  he  and  his  heirs  were 
to  receive  $11.00  per  year.  That  clause  made  it  impossible  to  get  an 
absolute  clear  title  to  the  deed.  Dad  was  smart  and  figured  out  a 
method  which  would  nullify  that  clause.  With  an  agreement  with  the 
Rome  Savings  Bank  Dad  deposited  $300.00  in  the  name  of  the  heirs  and 
the  bank  agreed  to  pay  them  the  $11.00  per  year  so  with  that  Dad 
received  a clear  title. 

Adjoining  our  building  on  So.  James  St.  was  the  Rome  Trust 
Co.  In  1921  they  found  they  had  outgrown  their  building  and  had  to 
have  more  room.  Their  only  possible  move  was  to  buy  our  building, 
which  they  did  at  a price  entirely  satisfactory  to  Dad.  So  with  the 
building  sold  Dad  put  on  a "Going  Out  of  Business  Sale"  and  retired 
from  the  retail  business  at  the  age  of  56  and  was  able  to  live  very 
comfortably  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  which  was  to  194-5.  We 
children  can  indeed  feel  very  proud  of  Dad’s  accomplishments  in  this 
country,  the  best  country  in  the  whole  world,  the  United  States  of 
America. 


In  1910  Nathan  B.  Spear  and  family  came  to  Rome  from  Selma, 
Alabama.  Mr.  Spear  purchased  the  Bee  Hive  Dry  Goods  Store  and  con- 
verted it  into  a first  class  Ladies  to  Wear  Store  under  the  name  of 
Spears  and  proved  very  successful.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spear  had  four  child- 
ren, two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Like  all  other  Jewish  families  who 
moved  to  Rome,  it  was  the  Goldman’s  with  whom  they  became  very  familiar 
and  soon  felt  that  the  Goldman  home  was  their  second  home.  Frances 
Spear  was  the  oldest  and  was  about  the  same  age  as  our  sister  Gertrude 
so  they  soon  became  inseparable  pals.  Our  brother  Ted  was  a good 
looking  young  man  but  didn’t  seem  to  go  much  for  girls  as  a whole. 

As  a young  man  Ted’s  affection  was  wrapped  up  with  his  family.  His 
brothers  and  sisters  and  his  nephews  and  neices  were  to  him  the 
greatest  and  girls,  they  didn't  seem  to  be  of  much  concern  to  him. 
However,  Frances  Spear,  she  was  different.  First  along,  Ted  treated 
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ber as  he  did  Gertrude,  like  a sister,  but  as  the  years  rolled  by  and 
maturity  set  in  his  attitude  toward  Prances  changed  to  that  of  love 
and  a very  deep  and  strong  love  for  which  we  were  all  happy.  They 
were  truly  meant  for  each  other  so  on  February  21st,  1922  in  the 
Masonic  Temple  in  Rome,  Frances  and  Ted  were  married.  They  spent  the 
first  few  days  of  their  honeymoon  in  New  York  and  then  came  to 
Bridgeport  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  honeymoon  with  Bessie  and 
me  for  Ted  was  always  the  happiest  when  he  was  with  his  own  family.  I 
must  mention  this  humorous  incident.  On  the  corner  nearby  where  I lived 
there  was  an  Ice  Cream  Parlor  run  by  a Greek  gent  whose  name  was  George. 
I went  in  to  buy  some  cigars  and  Ted  with  with  me.  I introduced  Ted 
to  George  and  said  Ted  was  my  brother  who  was  on  his  honeymoon.  George 
looked  at  Ted  and  in  a very  serious  tone  said,  "Is  your  wife  with  you 
Mr.  Goldman"?  That  was  a classic  in  my  book. 

Now,  in  1921  a young  graduate  from  the  Long  Island  Medical 
College  who  lived  in  Brooklyn  came  to  Rome  to  interne  in  the  Oneida 
County  Hospital.  His  name  was  Dr.  Martin  Weiss.  As  previously  stated, 
all  Jewish  newcomers  to  Rome  soon  found  their  path  leading  to  the 
Goldman  house  where  a homelike  atmosphere  greeted  them.  In  the  case 
of  Dr.  Martin  Weiss  he  found  a beautiful  attraction  in  our  sister 
Gertrude.  Every  night  he  had  off  from  duty  he  would  date  Gertrude, 
and  soon  they  were  engaged.  After  completing  his  internship  he  secured 
a good  position  on  the  Medical  Staff  with  the  Endicott  Johnson  Shoe 
Co.  in  Binghamton,  N.Y.  so  on  June  6,  1922  Gertrude  and  Martin  were 
married.  The  wedding  took  place  in  our  home  on  417  Elm  Street.  I’ll 
never  forget  that  wedding  day.  It  was  a beautiful,  sunshine  summer 
day  and  in  the  morning  we  had  the  photographer  come  and  take  pictures 
of  our  entire  family  on  the  front  lawn.  I still  have  those  pictures 
and  I do  hope  you  also  have  them.  Upon  returning  from  their  honeymoon 
they  set  up  housekeeping  in  Binghamton.  Martin  remained  with  Endicott 
Johnson  for  a few  years  and  then  opened  his  own  office  at  103  Oak 
Street  and  proved  very  successful  in  his  practice.  They  were  blessed 
with  two  sons,  Robert  who  is  now  an  M.D.  and  Richard  who  is  affiliated 
with  the  I.B.M.  Corp.  Their  lives  were  indeed  happy  until  1955  when 
Gertrude  suffered  a heart  attack.  On  January  9th,  i960  Sister 
Gertrude  passed  on,  indeed  a most  sad  day  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

Mannie  graduated  from  Syracuse  University  in  1924.  In  July 
of  each  year,  while  living  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  we  would  take  a two 
weeks  vacation  and  always  spend  most  of  it  in  Rome  with  our  family. 

It  was  on  that  trip  in  1924  that  we  met  Mannie  in  Rome,  sort  of 
resting  up  after  completing  a course  in  New  York  preparing  for  the 
New  York  State  Bar  Exams.  I asked  Mannie  where  he  intended  to  start 
practice.  He  hadn’t  decided  but  being  that  he  had  made  quite  an 
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acquaintance  in  Syracuse  he  was  thinking  of  going  there.  I just  don’t 
know  why  but  I felt  that  he  could  do  better  in  Rochester  and  suggested 
that  to  him  and  he  so  decided,  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  that  decision, 
not  that  he  wouldn’t  have  done  well  in  Syracuse.  Mannie  would  have 
been  successful  in  whatever  city  he  settled  in  but  all  turned  out  very 
well  in  Rochester. 

After  graduating  from  Syracuse  U.  Harry  went  to  Harvard  to 
study  law.  As  I understand,  Harry  at  first  wanted  to  study  dentistry 
but  while  at  Syracuse  a Fraternity  Brother,  Leke  Harris  a dentist  dis- 
couraged him  and  advised  against  dentistry  so  when  Harry  went  home  he 
told  Dad  that  he  would  study  law  providing  he  could  go  to  Harvard.  Dad 
said  while  it  would  cost  considerable  more  than  Syracuse  but  if  that 
was  his  wish  he  would  see  him  thru.  Bessie  and  I were  glad  to  have 
Harry  at  Harvard  for  duing  mid-year  vacations  Harry  would  come  to 
Bridgeport  to  stay  with  us  which  always  made  us  very  happy. 

As  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  so  do  the  years  for  they 
keep  rolling  by  and  soon  it  was  1928.  In  that  year  a young  Dental 
Graduate  from  Maryland  University  by  the  name  of  Alfred  John  Schwartz 
came  to  Rome  to  interne  in  the  Rome  State  School.  Again,  as  before, 
all  paths  for  Jewish  newcomers  in  Rome  lead  to  the  Goldman  house  and 
Dr.  John  Schwartz  was  no  exception.  Beside  the  warm  motherly  greeting 
he  received  from  our  immortal  Mother,  he  met  our  baby  sister  Beatrice 
who  was  pretty  and  smart  enough  to  capture  the  heart  of  any  young  man 
and  John  Schwartz  was  smart  enough  to  appreciate  a jewel  when  he  met 
her.  It  wasn’t  too  long  of  a courtship.  In  June  1929  they  were 
married  in  New  York  City.  It  was  a very  lovely  wedding,  a catered 
Kosher  dinner  with  all  members  of  both  families  becoming  acquainted 
with  each  other.  Our  whole  family  were  in  New  York  a few  days  before 
the  wedding  and  we  all  stayed  at  the  Paramount  Hotel.  How  happy  Mother 
was  to  have  us  all  together  in  the  same  hotel. 

John  opened  a dental  office  in  Bagota,  New  Jersey,  which  was 
his  home  territory,  several  months  before  the  wedding  and  they  went 
to  live  in  Bagota. 

A college  classmate  of  Harry’s,  Sid  LeVay,  all  thru  Syracuse 
and  Harvard,  made  a connection  with  a New  York  law  office,  a former 
Attorney  General  of  New  York  State,  so  when  Harry  completed  his  law 
at  Harvard,  Sid  got  Harry  into  the  same  office.  Harry  went  into  that 
office  to  gain  experience  and  he  sure  got  it.  During  the  year  he  was 
in  the  New  York  office  he  lived  with  Bea  and  John  in  Bagota  and 
commuted  every  day.  His  stay  with  Bea  and  John  was  good  for  them  for 
Harry  was  excellent  company  for  them  and  helped  Bea  to  become  acclimated 
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from  being  away  from  home.  Harry  remained  in  New  York  to  the  end  of 
1930  and  in  January  of  1931  went  to  Rochester.  Mannie ’s  office  was 
the  law  firm  of  Goldstein  & Goldman  and  while  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  taken  Harry  in  with  them,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
were  then  into  the  deepest  depression  of  our  generation  so  with 
business  at  its  lowest  ebb  and  money  as  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth,  Goldstein 
& Goldman  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  having  Harry  in  their  office. 
However,  one  of  Rochester’s  largest  law  offices,  McParlane  & Harris 
had  a very  high  regard  for  Mannie  so  on  his  recommendation  they  took 
Harry  into  their  office  at  a salary  of  $30.00  per  week.  Harry  proved 
to  be  a tremendous  asset  to  the  office  with  an  ever  increasing  number 
of  clients  calling  for  Harry’s  service.  With  that  situation  developing 
and  not  wanting  to  lose  Harry  he  was  made  a member  of  the  firm, 

McParlane,  Harris  & Goldman. 

About  ten  years  later  Harry  dissolved  the  firm  and  withdrew. 

He  joined  up  with  Mannie,  enlarged  the  office  and  it  became  Goldstein, 
Goldman  & Goldman. 

In  1935  Harry  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  Party  for 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  7th  Judicial  District  and  was  elected 
by  a very  large  majority.  The  election  is  for  a 14-year  term  and  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  he  is  the  first  Jewish  Supreme  Court  Justice  elevated 
in  upstate  New  York.  One  year  later  Governor  Harriman  elevated  Harry 
to  the  4th  Appellate  Division  Court  which  is  the  second  highest  court 
in  New  York  State.  No  Supreme  Court  Justice  has  been  elevated  after 
but  one  year  on  the  Trial  Bench. 

If  only  Dad  and  Mother  could  have  lived  to  see  the  high  honor 
bestowed  on  their  youngest  son!  There  are  and  have  been  many  fine 
Jewish  families  in  upstate  New  York,  but  I say  it  in  all  modesty, 

Jacob  Goldman’s  family  rates  with  the  best  of  them.  The  fact  that  Governor 
Harriman,  a Democrat,  picked  Harry,  a Republican,  for  the  Appellate 
Division  speaks  for  itself  as  to  Harry’s  outstanding  performance  on  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench. 

At  this  point  my  thoughts  drift  back  to  the  late  1920 ’s  and 
early  30’ s.  Mollie’s  Annette  and  our  Edith  grew  up  feeling  as  tho  they 
were  sisters.  The  first  few  weeks  of  the  summer  vacation  Annette  would 
come  to  Bridgeport  and  feel  as  tho  she  was  in  her  own  home  and  we  sure 
enjoyed  having  her.  Then  Edith  and  Annette  would  go  to  Carbondale  and 
enter  a Girl  Scout  Camp  in  Kingsley,  Pa.  for  the  balance  of  the  summer 
vacation . 

Also  they  managed  to  spend  a week  or  so  in  Utica  at  Eli's 
house.  Eli's  son,  Arthur,  being  of  the  girl's  approximate  age,  they  were 
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natural  pals.  Arthur  was  a very  popular  boy  In  Utica  so  he  found  it 
easy  to  introduce  Edith  and  Annetteto  many  of  his  boy  friends.  Little 
did  the  girls  realize  that  thru  those  introductions  their  future  lives 
were  being  moulded. 

Edith  and  Gabriel  Harris  became  close  friends  which  culminated 
in  their  marriage. 

Annette's  date  was  Danny  Blaugrund  and  it  so  remained  until 
they  became  married. 

And  on  a Christmas  vacation  trip  to  Utica,  Harold  Golden 
joined  them.  Arthur  introduced  Harold  to  Ethel  Meyers  of  Herkimer  and 
as  we  all  know,  they  became  married.  While  Arthur  Goldman  was  never 
a marriage  broker,  he  sure  did  a beautiful  job  for  three  happy,  well 
suited  marriage  lives  are  the  result  of  their  teen  age  meetings. 

As  we  enter  into  1933  six  of  ua  eight  children  were  married. 
Mannie  and  Harry  were  the  two  unmarried  ones  in  our  family.  Of  Harry, 

I had  no  concern  for  he  was  always  quite  the  boy  with  the  ladies  but 
Mannie  was  different.  To  my  knowledge  the  ladies  didn’t  seem  to  excite 
him  so  I was  beginning  to  feel  that  I would  have  a bachelor-brother. 

I can’t  say  that  I exactly  liked  the  idea  but  I consoled  myself  by 
feeling  that  there  are  many  families  with  one  bachelor  so  if  we  have  a 
bachelor  in  our  family,  out  of  five  sons,  that  wouldn’t  be  quite  so  bad. 

In  Yiddish  there  is  a saying  "Mench  Traucht  Und  Gott  Laugth" 
meaning  "Man  thinks  but  God  laughs  at  his  thoughts".  So,  much  to  our 
happy  surprise,  one  Sunday  morning  in  1933  we  received  a phone  call 
from  Mannie  from  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.  saying  he  was  visiting  with  a lady 
friend  from  Rochester  and  was  at  her  sister’s  home  and  that  afternoon 
they  were  going  to  Rye  Beach  and  would  we  meet  them  there.  Of  course, 
we  would  and  as  it  was  but  an  hour  drive  from  Bridgeport,  we  were  most 
happy  for  the  appointment.  There,  for  the  first  time  we  met  our 
future  sister-in-law,  Jane  Adler.  From  our  side,  Bessie  and  I fell  in 
love  with  Jane  at  our  first  meeting  and  our  feeling  have  remained  so. 

So,  on  July  8th,  1933  Mannie  and  Jane  were  married  in  New  Rochelle, 

N.Y.  Mannie  said  to  Bessie,  the  reason  Jane  appealed  to  me  so  strongly 
was  because  "She  reminded  me  so  much  of  you".  Bessie  said  that  remark 
made  her  feel  highly  flattered. 

Harry,  as  I’ve  mentioned,  was  quite  the  boy  with  the  ladies 
and  true  to  form,  even  tho  he  had  been  in  Rochester  but  a couple  of 
years,  was  already  keeping  steady  company  with  one  of  Rochester's 
finest  Jewish  young  ladies,  Jane  Cohen,  so  on  September  10th,  1933 
they  were  married  in  Rochester.  Beatrice  remarked  that  in  all  the 
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years  and  of  all  the  names  we  had  no  Jane  in  the  family,  now  we  have 
two  Janes. 

As  of  the  present  date,  i960,  there  are  21  grandchildren  in 
our  family  and  25  great  grandchildren.  Following  thru  with  the  lives 
of  each  of  the  21  grandchildren  would  cover  scores  and  scores  of  pages 
but  I do  not  consider  it  necessary  for  the  happenings  of  events  in  our 
family  from  1934  on  is  well  known  to  all  the  grandchildren. 

On  the  following  pages  is  an  accurate  record  of  the  families 
of  the  eight  children  of  our  family.  By  this  record  the  grandchildren 
and  great  grandchildren  will  have  positive  proof  as  to  the  relationship 
to  each  other. 

I have  written  this  volume  without  reference  and  without 
collaboration  and  I will  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  every  work  written. 

This  volume  can  act  as  a challenge  to  our  grandchildren  and 
to  their  children  to  continue  on  writing  and  recording  the  events  of  their 
lives  as  descendants  of  the  family  of  "Jacob  and  Anna  Leah  Goldman". 
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The  family  of  "Jacob  and  Anna  Leah  Goldman" 


Elias  H. 
Abraham  S. 
Mollie 
Theodore  S. 
Mannie 
Gertrude 
Harry 
Beatrice 


- born  July  10,  1886 

- born  Dec.  5th  Day  Chanukah  - 1888 

- born  July  10,  1890 

- born  Feb.  22nd,  1897 

- born  August  31,  1898 

- bom  Oct.  14,  1900 

- born  March  27,  1903 

- born  March  6,  1907 


ELIAS  H.  married  Anna  Sumberg  of  Utica  in  1911 
Their  children: 

Arthur  - married  Emily  Levine*  of  Syracuse 

their  children  - Kippy  and  Eliseie 
Harold  - married  Muriel  Lubin 

their  children  - Mark  and  Eric 
Roslyn  - married  Sydner  Cramer 
they  have  two  children 


ABRAHAM  S.  married  Bessie  Cantor  of  Waterbury,  Conn,  and 
Atlantic  City,  on  February  4,  1913 

Their  children: 

Edith  R.  - married  Gabriel  Harris,  Nov.  30,  1913 

their  children  - Jonathan  A.  and  Leslie  Ann 
Dr.  Robert  H.  - married  Janet  Lammertz  of  Syracuse 

Feb.  3,  1916 


MOLLIE  married  Dr.  Barnet  Golden  January  2nd,  1910 
Their  children: 

Dr.  Harold  - married  Ethel  Meyers 

their  children  - Renny  (Married  Gail  Nov.  1959) 
Michael,  Larry,  Johnny,  Andy 
Annette  - married  Daniel  Blaugrund 

their  children  - Sharon,  Charles  (Chipper) 

Dr.  Earl  - married  Clare  Jacobson 

their  children  - Judy,  Eilleen 
Arthur  - married  Leatrice  Basloe 

their  children  - Susan,  Nancy,  Rose. 
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THEODORE  S.  married  Frances  Spear  February  21,  1922 
Their  children 

Marilyn  - married  William  Weissman 

their  children  - Neal,  Lauren 
Elaine  - married  Normal  Alpern 

their  children  - Karen 


GERTRUDE  married  Dr.  Martin  Weiss  June  6,  1922 
Their  children 

Dr.  Robert  - married  Marjory  Harris  Feb.  20,  i960 
Richard  - married  Judy  Davis  June  1959 


BEATRICE  married  Dr.  John  A.  Schwartz  June  29,  1929 
Their  children 

Dr.  Alan  - married  Patty  Rose 

their  children  - David  Neal 
Michael  - married  Linda  Sasportas 


MANUEL  (Mannie)  married  Jane  Adler  June  8,  1933 

Their  children 

Andrew  (Andy) 

Judy  - married  Donald  Reed 

their  children  - David,  William  (Billy),  Martha 


HARRY  married  Jane  Cohen  September  10,  1933 
Their  children 

John  - married  Roslyn  Bakst 

James 

Thomas 


